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Community Participation as a Research Problem 


Edward C. Devereux, Jr., Urie Bronfenbrenner, and John Harding 


From the time of de Tocqueville (5) to that of Riesman (11) and 
W. H. Whyte (16) observers of the American scene have been much 
concerned with our participation habits. In the great shift from com- 
munity to society, from Gemeinschaft to Gesellschaft, the functions of 
social organization have been loaded in increasing measure upon the 
formally organized voluntary associations. In every community in 
America, from Middletown to Yankee City, these associations are to be 
found in impressive numbers. We have been described as a nation of 
joiners, and even the small rural community typically contains from 
several dozen to a hundred or more organizations competing for the 
participation of the local residents. To a very large extent the web of 
community life is built upon the interlocking memberships and activities 
of these groups. 

Yet in community after community we find that the great bulk of 
this organizational activity is carried forward by a small minority of the 
population (2, 6, 12). Community studies, virtually without exception, 
have shown that membership and participation follow a kind of J curve, 
in which a small proportion of the population is highly active in many 
associations while the great majority remains passively on the side lines. 
Toward the top of the curve there typically appears a bare handful of 
key people, who form a kind of interlocking directorate controlling the 
major positions in most of the strategic organizations (7, 13). This group 
is assisted by a core of active workers, organization men and women, 
who hold the lesser offices and committee positions and carry forward 
the work of the organizations. Beyond that extends the long, flat tail of 
the curve, consisting in part of the lay and inactive memberships of the 
various organizations, and in part of the adults who maintain no organi- 
zational connections. Most community studies reveal this latter group 
to be the largest of all, so that the modal form of organizational partici- 
pation for Americans is none whatever! 

It is hardly necessary to point out that in a country which pictures 
itself to the world as a model democracy, this uneven pattern of partici- 
pation and involvement constitutes a social issue of some importance. 
In America, perhaps more than anywhere on earth, the lay citizen is 
presumed to have the opportunity and the responsibility to play an active 
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role in the shaping of the community, the state, and the nation in which 
he lives. And yet an inordinately large number of us, it appears, simply 
abdicate and leave both the work and the satisfactions of participation 
to others more willing to volunteer, to serve, to lead. Indeed, as foreign 
observers have noted with puzzlement, a strikingly large portion of 
Americans do not even bother to vote in national and local elections. 

Since the classic report of the Lynds on Middletown (10) there 
have appeared dozens of research studies dealing with one aspect or 
another of community participation. Certain facts may perhaps be taken 
as so thoroughly established as to require no further documentation. For 
example, in addition to the general shape of the participation curve, 
described above, there is the universally reported correlation of such 
factors as socio-economic status, education, occupation, and income with 
active participation; also the frequently observed fact that new settlers 
in a community tend to lower levels of participation and involvement 
than long term residents; and the often reported observation that com- 
muters tend to play a less active role in community affairs than those who 
work locally. The research literature has also produced interesting 
insights into the relationship between formal and informal patterns of 
leadership and participation, between the roles of local and cosmopolitan 
leadership types in the community, between clique structures and power 
structures, and so on. 

In other areas, however, we still know relatively little. What can we 
really say, on the basis of available research, about the psychological and 
personality factors involved in community participation? What functions 
does participation have for the personality? Or again, what sorts of socio- 
logical factors tend to pattern participation in a community? Why do 
some communities display a much more lively pattern of participation 
than others; and within a given community why is the level of participa- 
tion so much higher in certain neighborhoods? And what does all this 
participation accomplish for the community? Are there circumstances 
under which organizational participation makes a genuine contribution 
to the solution of community problems? 

In this number of the Journal of Social Issues we present some 
findings of an interdisciplinary research project focused on such questions. 
This investigation, known as the Springdale project, has been carried 
on since 1950 by a team of staff members of Cornell University’s Depart- 
ment of Child Development and Family Relationships. It has involved 
the active collaboration of individuals trained in clinical, social, and 


child psychology, anthropology, and sociology. The present issue is one 


*We wish to acknowledge the many valuable contributions of the following 
persons who served on the staff of the Springdale Project: Zena Blau, Paul F. 
Dempsey, Barbara Dohrenwend, Helen Faigin, Mary O. Gallwey, Jacqueline D. 
Goodchilds, Barbara Kaplan, Doris M. Kells, Richard Lawrence, Helen Moyer, 
Gilbert Shapiro, Howard Shevrin, Leigh M. Triandis, Arthur J. Vidich, and 
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of three principal reports dealing with the Springdale project. The first 
report (3) describes the two years of interdisciplinary planning and 
exploratory studies that led up to the Springdale project, and the first 
year of work in Springdale. The second report (14) presents a general 
description of social life in Springdale, with particular attention to social 
stratification, local government, and religion. The present report focuses 
on community participation. The publication of two separate and inde- 
pendent reports containing substantive findings reflects in part some 
irreconcilable differences in orientation toward the material. 

The initial formulation of our research problem was to seek for the 
roots in personality of social creativity, which was taken as a kind of 
positive criterion of mental health and effective functioning. The psy- 
chologists on our staff hoped that this formulation might provide a useful 
antidote to the largely negative emphasis in earlier research upon mental 
illness and social malfunction. Exploratory work and pilot studies, how- 
ever, soon revealed that our dependent variable was quite as much a 
product of situations as of individual personalities. As we reported in our 
first publication (3), the focus shifted from individual personality to 
persons behaving in situations, and eventually to a full-scale investigation 
of the relationship of individuals and groups of individuals to the com- 
munity in which they were living —in short, to a study of patterns of 
community participation and involvement. The objective was to learn 
what we could about both psychological and sociological factors contrib- 
uting to effective participation in community affairs. 

We chose to study community participation in a small village and its 
surrounding trading area—a rural community that was being greatly 
altered but not entirely transformed by the processes of social change. 
There is a long tradition of research on social change in rural areas 
(4, 9) and particularly on the effects of “urbanization” and “suburbani- 
zation” (1, 15). We wished to examine the effects of social change on 
community participation — in particular the consequences of bringing 
together urban-trained professionals, lower class industrial workers, and 
tradition-oriented farmers and merchants in a relatively self-contained 
community setting. 

In the course of the research a wide variety of techniques was used, 
and many different kinds of data were assembled and analyzed. The main 
phases of data collection in Springdale (our fictitiously named research 
community) may be summarized as follows: ; 

1. Non-participant observation and key-person interviewing. During a 
period of two years (1951-53) staff members and their trained assistants 





Montserrat Zayas; and those of our advisors: Robert H. Dalton, Harold Feldman, 
Mary Ford, Alexander H. Leighton, Dorothea C. Leighton, Robert B. MacLeod, 
and Robin M. Williams, Jr.; and the many graduate and undergraduate students 
who served as observers and interviewers. The project was supported in part by 
a research grant from the United States Public Health Service. 
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observed more than one hundred meetings of various community organ- 
izations in Springdale and kept a detailed record of community activities 
focused on three general questions: How does the community identify 
and solve or fail to solve its problems? What sorts of individuals, groups, 
interests, and organizations get involved in what sorts of problems? What 
are the roles of key persons and key structures in patterning problem- 
relevant social behavior? Observers’ reports were supplemented, when 
relevant, by follow-up interviews with key participants. 

2. Participant Observation. For a period of three years (1951-54) the 
project’s anthropologically-trained field director and his family lived in 
Springdale, played a wide variety of local roles, and kept a record of 
relevant observations and experiences. The book Small Town in Mass 
Society (14) is based primarily on his observations. 

3. Operation Neighborhood. In the spring of 1952 a series of inter- 
views with key informants served to define the effective sociological 
boundaries of the Springdale community, and to identify and bound 
the principal ecological sub-areas or neighborhoods within the com- 
munity. 

4. Enumeration Survey. In the early summer of 1952 a complete 
canvass was made of every household in the Springdale community to 
obtain basic census-type information for all members of the household. 
In addition, an inventory of organizational memberships and_ positions 
was filled out for each household member. In this survey complete in- 
formation was obtained for 741 households and 2540 individuals. With- 
in this population there were 1497 adults not in school between the 
ages of 20 and 79 —a group we refer to as our A sample, though for 
all practical purposes it represents the entire universe of adults within 
the survey area. 

5. Community Participation and Personality Survey. In the late 
summer of 1952 detailed interviews were carried out with approxi- 
mately one third of the adults in the A sample. This group, which 
we call the B sample, was selected by a system of random numbers des- 
ignating one and only one adult in each household as the prospective 
respondent, and no deviations were permitted (8). The sample actually 
achieved was 547, about 75 per cent of the sample intended. Losses 
resulted from the usual factors: temporary or permanent removals from 
the community, mental or linguistic barriers, outright refusals, and fail- 
ures to make contact after five repeated attempts. A comparison of 
the achieved B sample with the parameters of the A sample reveals 
that the two are not significantly different in any relevant respect. 

The main part of this interview consisted of free response and 
forced choice questions providing information for a variety of indices of 
community participation and community involvement. At the end of 
the interview respondents were asked to indicate agreement or dis- 
agreement with each of a series of 65 statements intended to tap va- 
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rious dimensions of personality such as mistrust of people, rigidity-flexi- 
bility, conservatism-liberalism, etc. 

6. Follow-up Operations. During each of the three following sum- 
mers additional research operations were carried on with various sub- 
samples of the B respondents and their households. In 1953 interviews 
were conducted with 130 respondents to obtain a more detailed picture 
of their informal participation and leisure time activities. In the follow- 
ing summer 108 of these same respondents were reinterviewed to obtain 
detailed life history material and a picture both of their childhood fami- 
ly of orientation and their present family relationships. And in 1955 
some 40 individuals, matched in pairs on a variety of relevant back- 
ground characteristics but differing markedly in community participa- 
tion, were submitted to an additional interview and several standard 
personality tests. 

Such were the main phases of data collection in Springdale over a 
five year period. It is clear that only a small portion of our findings 
and interpretations can be reported within the compass of this issue. 
We shall try to present the material that is most interesting, most rele- 
vant for the understanding of other contemporary rural communities, 
and most important for the development of sociological and psychological 
theory. 
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Springdale and its People 
Edward C. Devereux, Jr.’ 


Springdale township, with a population of about three thousand, is 
situated in south central New York State, near the center of a large 
triangle formed by three fair-sized cities, each some twenty to thirty 
miles distant. Although the life of the community, as we shall see, is be- 
coming closely bound to these cities, Springdale is not yet either suburb 
or satellite, but essentially an autonomous, agricultural community with 
its own village trading center. 

The village center, located near the middle of the township, is an 
incorporated place which contains about one-third the population of 
the township, and functions as the locus for most of the organizational 
and social life of the community. Within its confines are to be found four 
Protestant churches, all flourishing and in good repair, two fire houses, 
the large central school, with its two recent wings symbolizing consoli- 
dation and post-war baby boom, an abandoned railroad station, now 
housing the tiny public library, the printshop where the weekly Springdale 
Courier is published and which serves as the official meeting place of 
the town board, some thirty stores, restaurants, and service facilities 
representing the familiar small-town gamut, and one small factory, em- 
ploying about six to eight workers. The main street and the side streets 
are pleasantly lined with trees and the houses, mostly of frame con- 
struction, are generally in good repair. There is a neat little cemetery, 
a baseball park, with scoreboard and backstop provided by the local 
legion chapter, and a make-shift swimming hole maintained by the 
Youth Recreation Committee. Although the overall effect is that of 
a pleasant small village, one gains an impression of marginal prosperity 
and of a comparatively narrow range of incomes. There is very little 
evidence of new construction in the village, and the stores have not yet 
taken on urban facades and merchandising practices. 

Beyond the village center and extending to distances from six to 
nine miles lies the township of Springdale, with a population of a little 
under two thousand, dividing at present roughly half and half between 
farm and non-farm families. 

The topography of Springdale township is predominantly rolling, 
pleasant to look at but difficult to farm economically. The main features 


*I am indebted to Arthur J. Vidich and Winifred Wallens Siegel for help 
in gathering some of the information in this article. 
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of the Springdale map are the two broad valleys which merge at the 
village and sweep on, as one, to the south. It was in these valleys that 
the first railroad was established, in the 1830's, and here also run the 
main highways of today, funneling traffic into the village or off to the 
nearby cities. At various points along these highways the five principal 
hamlet sub-centers of Springdale are located, each with its little nu- 
cleated cluster of houses, and facilities. And elsewhere, along these high- 
ways, string endless line-settlements. Although the best farming land 
in the community is found in these valleys, they are rapidly becoming 
settled by industrial workers who commute to jobs in the cities. Cor- 
respondingly, the main portion of the farming today is carried on in 
the narrower valleys of little tributary streams and on the broad, rolling 
hilltops and plateaus. The eleven rural neighborhoods in these areas 
are, for the most part, wholly without stores or other neighborhood fa- 
cilities and are served by a network of dirt roads, most of which are 
miraculously kept open all winter long to accommodate the daily proces- 
sions of school buses. 


The Shifting Economic Base 


Springdale today seems to be in a state of fairly rapid transition. 
To see where it now stands and seems to be going, we should glance 
briefly at where it has been. 

The first settlers began to trickle into this part of the country around 
1800, and Springdale’s main period of growth and prosperity occurred 
between 1820 and 1900. During this period the population grew from 
a handful to more than four thousand, the forests were pushed back 
and more than five hundred farms established. In the early years lumber- 
ing was the main industrial activity, but after 1850 more than a dozen 
small industries were flourishing, including three foundries, two flour 
mills, a tannery, a blanket factory, a glove factory and three saw mills. 
Along the turnpikes and in the villages and hamlets there were many 
hotels and taverns serving a transient public. In the village center, dur- 
ing the 1890’s, there were no less than 26 stores, and perhaps as many 
others were flourishing in the rural neighborhoods and hamlets. More 
than a dozen churches were operating at the turn of the century, as 
were two independent newspapers. Twenty-six little schools were serving 
the community. 

But already by 1900, when Springdale’s activities seerned to be at 
a peak, the roots upon which its economy rested had begun to rot away. 
The effect was first apparent in agriculture. For hardly had the last 
trees and stones been pushed aside from this desperate land, when the 
railroads began bringing the products of the cheaper and more fruitful 
western plains to eastern markets, and Springdale, together with most 
of the other marginal areas in the northeast, found that it could no 
longer successfully compete. The long trend toward farm abandonment 
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had begun as early as 1880. By 1940 fully a third of Springdale’s farms 
had simply disappeared and large portions of the lands so painfully 
cleared by the earlier generations were returning to scrubby forests. 

With the advent of mechanical power and the mass production 
techniques of modern industry, Springdale’s little stream-side industries 
were also gradually forced to shut their doors, until today all that re- 
mains is one small factory in the village center, and a saw mill and 
milk processing plant in the peripheral hamlets. 

As these two principal stays of Springdale’s economy gradually col- 
lapsed, naturally the shops and service facilities also fell upon hard times. 
And the population itself slowly eroded away. From a peak of 4,300 
in 1880, the census showed a net decline in every decade for fifty years, 
until by 1930 only 2,550 persons remained in the community. For gener- 
ations, the more promising elements of Springdale’s youth abandoned 
their community to seek their fortunes in the larger cities, leaving a 
concentration of older and less able people at home. And the only new 
settlers were a group of Polish immigrants who moved in shortly after 
the turn of the century, attracted by the cheap farm land, and a scat- 
tering of “shack people” who drifted into the community during the 
national depression of the 1930’s and occupied abandoned buildings 
as squatters. 

For Springdale, as for America generally, the beginning of World 
War II marked the end of the depression. And it also marked the be- 
ginning of a new economic base for the community. Springdale did not 
itself attract any wartime industries. But as the factories in nearby cities 
sprang into war-time production schedules, a major portion of Spring- 
dale’s population took to commuting to work in the cities. This pat- 
tern has continued, on an augmented scale, in the post-war period; and 
now that it is connected with the three principal cities of its region by 
modern roads, Springdale has begun to attract new settlers, city peo- 
ple who seek to achieve some of the economies and advantages of small- 
town living while maintaining a city job. By 1950, the population had 
climbed to 2900 and was increasing rapidly. Indeed, at the time of our 
survey in 1952, fully 10 percent of the whole population had lived in 
the community less than two years, and about a quarter of all the fami- 
lies in Springdale were post-war arrivals.? Today more than a third of 
all the gainfully employed persons living in Springdale commute to jobs 
outside the community. 

Besides commuting, the other principal prop in Springdale’s econ- 
omy today is still farming, now heavily concentrated in the dairy busi- 
ness. The long agricultural depression did serve to thin out the weak- 
est, sub-marginal producers, with the result that the farms which sur- 


* By the time of the 1960 census, eight years after our survey, the popula- 
tion of the village had increased to 956 and of the township to 3488. 
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vive today are, in general, substantially larger and more efficient than 
those at the turn of the century. Slightly less than a third of the present- 
day working force, however, is engaged in full-time farming. And lo- 
cal dairy industry shares in full measure the many problems of’ agri- 
culture in this post-war period. 

The arrival of substantial numbers of newcomers in the community 
did much to improve community morale. With new blood and new 
money beginning to circulate, fresh coats of paint began to appear in 
the village, the churches were all refurbished and sprang into activity, 
and the organizational life of the community came into new vitality. 
Even the shops and local service institutions felt the impact and a Spring- 
dale Business Bureau was called into being to spruce up the business 
street. But the going has been rough; for it appears that today many 
of the commuters prefer to do their shopping in the supermarkets which 
have sprung up on the outskirts of the nearby cities. 


Old-timers and Newcomers 


The population groups currently living in Springdale and caught in 
our survey sample clearly reflect these recent shifts in the economy of 
the community, and the relationships among these groups set the princi- 
pal problems the social structure of the community tends to generate. 

Let us consider first the old-timers and the newcomers. As noted 
above, fully one fourth of the people now living in Springdale are post- 
war settlers in the community, a group we may designate as the new- 
comers. We may consider as old-timers the people who either were born 
in Springdale or settled there prior to 1935, a group which embraces a 
little over half the adult population. 

A large influx of newcomers always poses a problem for any com- 
munity, because it takes time for them to become assimilated into the 
community, to begin to regard it as their own, to find their friends there 
and to develop a lively interest in local affairs. It is doubly a problem 
when the newcomers represent a different kind of people than those al- 
ready in possession of the community. : 

In Springdale, the newcomers differ quite markedly from the old- 
timers. Among this group, roughly half the householders are industrial 
workers, many of them unskilled. As noted before, these workers have 
settled mostly along the highways in the rural parts of the community 
and the great majority of them commute to jobs outside of Spring- 
dale. They tend to do their shopping in the urban supermarkets and to_ 
maintain their interests and friends outside the community. On our 
index of community identification, they scored very low and their par- 
ticipation in the organizational life of the community is minimal. 

But the distribution among the newcomers is bi-modal, and at the 
other pole is a substantial group of college trained professional and busi- 
ness people. Indeed, more than half of all of the college graduates 
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in the entire community and 58 per cent of all the people in the pro- 
fessional or semi-professional jobs are to be found in this newcomer 
group. The reason for this concentration, incidentally, is not that Spring- 
dale has just begun to attract a better educated class of settlers but 
rather that the professional “billets” in the small community — the posi- 
tions of the doctors, lawyers, school teachers and administrators, preach- 
ers, and so on — must usually be filled from outside the community. Un- 
fortunately, if the town is as small as Springdale, these professionals tend 
not to stay very long; and hence the majority of them at any given 
. time are likely to be relative newcomers in the community. 

In any event, there they are, a predominantly youthful group, with 
their urban backgrounds and college educations, with their bright young 
wives and small children, full of ideas and raring to do something. 
Most of them have settled right in the village center and only about a 
quarter commute to jobs outside the community. Some of these new- 
comers find that their positions in the community virtually require an 
active form of community participation; for example, a new preacher 
or school principal finds that he occupies a key position in the communi- 
ty structure from the day he arrives in Springdale. Others find that 
their special knowledge and skills are demanded by this or that organ- 
ization. But even so the problem of assimilation remains a grave one. 
Many of these newcomers regard themselves essentially as transients in 
the community and hesitate to let themselves get committed. Others 
commit themselves too fast or too much and encounter resistance within 
the community. For their city values are apt to be different in impor- 
tant respects from those of the rural old-timers. However much they 
may know about the outside world, moreover, they do not yet know 
Springdale and its many invisible “ropes.” And what is more, most of 
them do not yet have a local following to give support and legitimacy 
to their ideas. 

Consider next the old-timers. They are a much older group, on 
the average, and only a handful of them ever got to college. The na- 
tive sons who did go off to college, for the most part, never came back. 
At the present time, however, these old-timers are still very much in 
possession of the community. Among them are 69 per cent of all the 
farmers in Springdale, and 68 per cent of all the people in the man- 
agerial and proprietary occupations, the local bankers, store keepers, 
real estate men, grain and farm implement dealers, and so on. 

The continued predominance of these old-timers in local affairs 
does not depend alone upon their superior numbers. In fact, only a 
small portion of them could be described as really active in community 
affairs. A majority of them, however, own farms or businesses as well 
as homes in the community, and feel their economic as well as their 
personal interests bound to the community. They share together vast 
resources of common knowledge about their community, its person- 
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alities and traditions, and broad areas of common values. And exten- 
sive networks of kinship, friendship, and economic interdependencies 
ramify among them. 

The result of all this is that a relatively small clique of elite old- 
timers can effectively act as spokesmen for this amorphous group, con- 
fident in their ability to rally their following should the situation de- 
mand it. And thus it has worked out that, year after year, the same 
ruling clique has been able to maintain a virtual monopoly on political 
power in Springdale, controlling the Republican party caucus, and all 
strategic positions in the town board, village board and school board. 
This ruling group also exerts an important influence on many other 
organizations, and this, as often as not, in a curiously covert way. During 
the early stages of our field work, we observed over a hundred meetings 
of various local organizations, paying close attention to the processes 
of interaction which led to decisions about community problems. It was 
not until we had been at it for some little time that we began to realize 
that the official and active roles in the organization might have much 
less to do with the outcome than meets the eye. For we began to observe 
that the final decisions, in many cases, would have to wait for a cue 
from some particular member who might have said nothing at all 
throughout the entire meeting but to whom the members would now look 
for what we came to call the “ratifying nod.” 

All this suggested that we had better keep tabs, in our research, on 
informal as well as formal leadership roles in the community. Our hunch 
was that the former would depend more upon general status in the local 
community social structure, the latter more upon technical competence 
and official position. It seemed that the two would vary in partial inde- 
pendence of one another, and would tend to mirror in various ways the 
lines of cleavage between the old-timers and newcomers in Springdale. 


The conflicting pulls of village center, rural neighborhoods, and the cities. 


The shifting basis of Springdale’s economy has also functioned to 
alter in important respects the character of the rural neighborhoods and 
their relationship to the village center. In earlier generations, it appears 
that the rural neighborhoods were much more nearly autonomous sub- 
communities than they are today. Each neighborhood had its own school, 
and most of them had their own church, a few shops, and some sort of 
small industry. The rural population was a fairly stable group and fairly 
homogeneous, farming being the predominant activity. Many organiza- 
tions operated on a neighborhood basis and the local school house served 
as a kind of center for neighborhood activities. If we may believe the 
perhaps somewhat sentimentalized accounts of the rural old-timers, 
neighboring was then a very real and important thing. Neighbors knew 
each other well and banded together both for mutual help and sociability. 
Barn raisings, quilting bees, and school graduation ceremonies all served 
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to accent the neighborhood ties. Each neighborhood had its own name, 
its own traditions, and formed a relatively cohesive unit in the overall 
structure of the community. 

But for fifty years the tides of change have been gradually eroding 
the bonds of neighborhood in Springdale. With consolidation, in the 
1930’s, all of the rural schools went out of existence; and while the build- 
ings mostly are still standing, only one still serves as a neighborhood 
gathering place. Among the nineteen rural neighborhoods today only 
five still have an operating church, only five still have a neighborhood 
store, only two a local industry. Fully a third of the farms have been 
abandoned, and today only about half the rural population is comprised 
of farmers and their families. While many of the young people have left 
the community to seek their fortunes ‘in the cities and while many of the 
retired farmers have moved to the village center, abandoned farms have 
been taken over by “shack people” and, as noted before, waves of urban 
industrial workers have settled along the main rural highways. 

Small wonder, under these circumstances, if the ties which operated 
to make the rural neighborhood a cohesive unit have been seriously 
weakened. We heard a good deal, during our field work, about the dis- 
appearance of old-fashioned neighboring. Today, if you need some help, 
you go out and hire it at two dollars an hour. Among the recent settlers 
a large number did not even know the traditional local name of the area 
in which they had settled. Given these conditions, it is problematic 
whether the neighborhood can still operate to mold the attitudes and 
control the behaviors of its members. But of this, more later. 

To some extent, the loss of the local neighborhoods has been a 
gain for the village center. Improved roads and universal car ownership 
have functioned to make the village center far more accessible to rural 
residents than it was fifty years ago, and fully 80 percent of our rural 
survey respondents reported that they got into the village at least once 
a week or more. Today, except for a few home bureau meetings and a 
few church related activities still carried on in the rural areas, the great 
bulk of all organization participation occurs in the village center. And 
the fine central school, with its gymnasium, auditorium, and cafeteria, 
serves as a magnet for the rural population, who flock to the school to 
watch school sports and dramatics or attend meetings of various organi- 
zations. 

On the other hand, these same rural neighborhoods are also caught 
up in a mesh of centrifugal forces which threaten to pull them away 
from the orbit of community. The same fine highways which funnel 
traffic to the village center also lead in the opposite direction to the 
three nearby cities. Go out a little distance from the village center, and 
you find that the more deeply grooved tracks where the driveways enter 
the highway are those that turn cityward. As noted before, the great 
majority of the non-farm householders in the Springdale periphery 
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work in the cities. A majority of them also do their principal grocery 
shopping in the urban supermarkets. Indeed, fully a third of the farm 
families also shop for their groceries in the city. Small wonder if local 
village merchants are disturbed about their vanishing “trading area,” 
or if village churches and village organizations report increasing difficulty 
in attracting and holding their rural members. 

Because of the central importance of this problem not only for 
Springdale but for thousands of other small communities which have 
been experiencing a similar cycle of change, we decided to make a 
detailed analysis of the relationships of the various rural neighborhoods 
to the central community. Starting with the observation that there is 
extensive variation among the different rural neighborhoods of Spring- 
dale, we have tried to trace out, in some detail, the forces which gen- 
erate or undermine neighborhood cohesiveness, and the forces which tie 
some neighborhoods much more closely than others to their orbits in 
the community. Some of the results of this analysis are reported else- 
where in this issue. 


Springdale and the Great Society 


But let us note in passing that it is not just the rural neighborhoods 
but really Springdale as a whole which is losing, in significant measure, 
its coherence as an autonomous community. And it is not only the com- 
peting attractions of the three nearby cities which have led to this result. 
In addition to the daily urban contacts maintained by the commuters, 
there are other forces operating to pull significant parts of the orienta- 
tions of Springdalers away from the local community. We should recall 
in this connection, that three fourths of all the adults now living in 
Springdale were born somewhere else; half the adult population has 
lived at one time or another in a city of 25,000 or larger. As a result of 
the dispersal of the young adults, moreover, present day Springdalers 
are in contact with more than a thousand grown children who are living 
in the world outside. Mass culture, in the form of national magazines, 
movies, radio and television programs, flows over Springdale as it does 
everywhere else in America. 

Much in local organizational life, moreover, has its roots outside 
the community. The school, though formally under local control, in fact 
is influenced at every turn by the state, which contributes three-quarters 
of its support. The churches receive their minister and many of their 
policies from their national organizations. And the same is true of the 
local chapters of such national organizations as the Grange, the American 
Legion, and the lodges. Even the local town and village boards have 
found their area of sovereignty gradually withering away as more and 
more of their functions are taken over by the county and state. Indeed 
the principal activity of these local boards today is filling out forms and 
meeting requirements and deadlines set by state and county levels. And, 
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finally, of course, the economy of Springdale is moving further and fur- 
ther away from self-sufficiency. Farmer organizations and labor unions 
are organized on bases wholly outside the community. And many local 
enterprises are in fact franchised branches of nation-wide businesses. The 
filling stations of Springdale, for example, are undistinguishable from 
those throughout America. 

The net outcome of all this is that the majority of Springdale 
people today are coming to regard themselves primarily as Americans, 
that is as members of the great society, and only secondarily as Spring- 
dalers, members of their local community. It appears that under the con- 
ditions of modern American life, it is becoming increasingly difficult for 
the small community to provide a framework which encompasses the 
major threads in the life organization of its members. And it is becoming, 
correspondingly, more difficult for the local community to command 
the loyalties of its members, influence their attitudes and behavior, or 
attract their participation in local affairs. 

Our focus, in the study to be reported in this issue, is upon the socio- 
logical and psychological determinants of community involvement and 
participation. Let us not lose sight of the important fact that the modal 
form of orientation of adult Springdalers to their community is close 
to apathy and the modal form of participation is none at all. As we shall 
see, however, the community is far from moribund. While there is a 
broad range of variation from Springdaler to Springdaler in the extent 
to which the local community serves as a focus of individual life organi- 
zation, it is still true that there is probably no adult member of the 
Springdale community whose life is not influenced in some important 
way by this community. 
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Formal Organizations and Informal Activities 
Jacqueline D. Goodchilds and John Harding 


Our analysis of social participation in Springdale focuses on partici- 
pation in voluntary organizations for two main reasons. From the point 
of view of the community, these are the institutions through which 
community problems are dealt with. From the point of view of the 
individual, these are the social contexts in which individual action is 
specifically oriented toward other members of the community — the 
“behavior settings” in which Springdalers function as Springdalers. We 
are interested in organizations from the standpoint of their significance 
for community orientation, and this interest determines the kinds of or- 
ganizations we shall group together. We use the term “formal organiza- 
tions” to refer to all the organizations with which we are primarily con- 
cerned, and we include under this term the local churches and church- 
related organizations as well as the local government bodies. Our field 
work convinced us that it was in these relatively structured organizational 
settings that most community-oriented activity occurred. Other forms 
of social participation may be extremely important in the lives of indi- 
vidual Springdalers, but such “informal activities” as we call them do 
not for the most part involve Springdalers in their capacity as members 
of a functioning Springdale community. 

When we speak of a “formal organization” the reader should not 
imagine we are referring to some group that carries out its activities 
according to Robert’s Rules of Order. In this sense al] Springdale organ- 
izations are completely informal. They are “formal” only by contrast with 
such unstructured and irregularly occurring activities as a card party or 
a fishing trip. The formal organizations of Springdale present a complex 
and confusing picture of structures extensively interrelated and over- 
lapping in function, membership, meeting place, etc. A few general 
features of Springdale organizational life should be explained before we 
go on to describe the various specific organizations in the community. 

In the first place, any specific organization exists in the context of 
other organizations and finds its purpose and functioning only within 
an intricate web of interdependent action systems. The same project or 
problem is typically handled either successively or simultaneously by 
several organizations; few organizations constitute self-sufficient systems 
but characteristically serve either a part-function for some other group 
or are themselves so served. 

Secondly, the overlap in membership in organizations is a very 
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real fact especially noticeable at the “leader” level. Not only do the 
many groups overlap in interest and function but indeed the webs are 
spun through the same people. 

Third, to an overwhelming degree organizational activity is village- 
tied: the membership — especially the salient membership — is village 
people, the focus of interest is on village problems, the meeting place 
is in the village. Residents in outlying areas — mainly farmers and indus- 
trial commuters — usually play only minor roles in Springdale organiza- 
tional life. 

And finally, active participants are apt to be drawn from only cer- 
tain groups within the village, primarily from members of the professions 
and their families (the school principal and the lawyer, the 4-H repre- 
sentative, the ministers, the doctors) and from the members of the one 
dominant kinship group. With extensive real estate holdings in and 
around the village, ownership and control of the primary source of feed 
and grain supplies, ownership of large cattle-breeding herds and facilities, 
the Jones! clan is omni-present in the political, economic, and social 
life of the community. Members of this clan— who it should be noted 
are in several cases also in the professional group — are active and tend 
to wield considerable power in all the major organizations including 
three of the four church groups and all of the lodges. Although this is 
of course not the only effectively functioning: kinship-group, it is the 
only one prominent in organizational activities. Remnants of the Young 
clan which preceded the Jones group as the “ruling family” still exist 
and (particularly in the sphere of politics) exert peripheral power. 

Moving from demographic characteristics to the “action” norms 
of Springdale organizational behavior, we call attention to an obvious 
but nevertheless important fact: participants in any Springdale organi- 
zation are intimately acquainted with each other — in the sense that 
they have a great deal of information about each other and extensive 
contact with one another in many varied settings. One immediate con- 
sequence of this is that even the most “formal” of organizations (the 
local governmental groups, for instance) operate completely on a first- 
name or nick-name basis. This general circumstance — which follows 
directly from the fact that Springdale is a small community — has many 
implications for action, of which the most relevant are perhaps these 
two: (a) there is an explicitly recognized restraint upon the free expres- 
sion of opinion in any public setting; and (b) the formal meeting of an 
organization is not the only — and typically not the most usual — setting 
for the transaction of organization business (witness the extensive use of 
the telephone, the back fence, the soda fountain). 

From the point of view of the individual, the extent to which he 


*This code name and the others we shall use in the present article were 
taken from Vidich, Arthur J. and Bensman, Joseph, Small Town in Mass So- 
ciety. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1958. 
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can afford to commit himself on an issue in any one organizational role 
is contingent upon the relationships he must maintain with the same 
individuals in other settings. From the point of view of the group, if the 
expression of disagreement were not controlled, disruptive effects would 
immediately be felt throughout the tightly intermeshed community. As 
a result there is a constant effort to maintain an “appearance of unanim- 
ity” in all group activity (which finds expression among other things 
in the standard procedure whenever there has been some disagreement 
during a meeting of omitting all mention of it from the recorded min- 
utes) . 

Two additional comments are in order. Although the problems and 
the people involved in this kind of activity remain relatively constant 
over time, there is a gradual transformation of specific organizations 
always taking place. Over a five-year period, for instance, a particular 
activity (such as sponsoring the annual banquet to award prizes to high 
school athletes) may be shifted from one organizational setting to 
another; and one organizational structure (and name) may be replaced 
by a completely different one, with continuity in function and member- 
ship. Thus although the general picture of formal organizations tends 
to apply over a considerable period of time, the details of any description 
might require alteration. 

The final consideration pertains to most forms of human behavior: 
the presence of slippage between ideal formal structure and actual inter- 
action patterning. This “wobble” is considerable in Springdale organi- 
zations: the codified by-laws which no one can remember, the one hun- 
dred names on the membership list and the twenty people at the meet- 
ing, the Board of Directors who not only have never “directed” but never 
heard of the Board. For our purpose it has seemed advisable to try to 
deal with the existent rather than the projected; and in the descriptions 
it is to this actual functioning wherever possible that we refer. 

One of the things that surprised us most in our study of Springdale 
organizations was our difficulty in deciding exactly how many there were. 
This did not stem from lack of information, but from the Protean quality 
of Springdale organizational life described on the previous pages. Even- 
tually we concluded that we would have to set down some arbitrary 
criteria for what was and was not to be considered a “Springdale organi- 
zation.” Each of the criteria in the following list proved necessary at 
some point or other in the process of sorting the one or two hundred 
entities mentioned in our field notes into “Springdale organizations” and 
“various other phenomena.” 


Criteria for a Springdale Organization 


1. A name, an identifiable membership, and some limitation of 


purpose. 
2. A core of continuing members for at least two years. 
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3. A majority of the members must be Springdale residents. 

4. Membership status consists of the right to attend meetings and 
exercise some voice in at least some of the decisions that the 
organization makes. 

5. Employees of an organization (i.e. people whose participation 
is paid for) are not counted as members, except in the case of 
elected officials. 

6. Some face-to-face meeting within Springdale at least once a year 
involving at least three members of the organization for some 
purpose other than transportation to an outside meeting place; 
or some mutual allocation of activities within Springdale involv- 
ing at least three members of the organization at least once a year. 

With these criteria we were able to distinguish 58 different Spring- 

dale organizations falling into five major groups: (1) government and 
welfare, (2) service and sociability, (3) lodges, (4) cultural and rec- 
reational, (5) churches and church sub-groups. 


Government and Welfare Organizations 


Organizations in this group are those whose main function involves 
the performance of some (usually central) community service or services. 
Purely social activity among the members is either non-existent or clearly 
subordinate to the group task and is so perceived by the participants. 
Relationships between these groups and the larger society (at the county, 
state, and possibly national level) tend to be rather fully explicated and 
formalized ; they operate with legally constituted authority. In fact, what 
they do and how and when they do it is to a large extent determined 
by regulations and requirements “sent down” by the overseeing govern- 
mental structure (in most cases the State). 

First to be considered are the three governing boards: the Village 
Board, Town Board, and School Board. All meet monthly (through the 
winter months), are all-male groups composed of long-time residents 
past forty in age: four or five elected trustees or board members plus 
a clerk or secretary, a presiding officer, and assorted specialists; most 
receive generally nominal salaries for their efforts and tend to be 
re-elected for several terms so that continuity of membership over long 
periods is the rule. Although meetings are technically “public,” visitors 
are not expected and rarely appear. Attendance of members is complete 
or nearly so.” 

A second kind of organization in this general category is one that 
performs some very specific service within the community. There are 
four such groups: the two volunteer fire-fighting groups, the local library 
association, and a committee operating a program of sports and hobby 
activities for local youth. These groups receive legal justification, the 


7A complete account of these three governing boards is given in Vidich 
and Bensman, of. cit. 
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largest share of their financial support, and over-all direction and guid- 
ance from the three local governing boards (particularly the Village 
Board), the boards functioning in these cases solely as “middlemen” for 
various departments of the State government. 

The two fire-fighting groups have existed as separate organizations 
for many years. Each company’s “hose rooms’ are located in the village 
proper at a distance of less than one mile apart. Both number thirty to 
forty men, membership being effectively limited to those who live and/or 
work within sound of the alarm system. Formal meetings of the member- 
ships are rare, most of the necessary “business” discussion taking place 
in lulls during or immediately after actual fire-fighting. 

The Springdale Free Library Association was founded in the 1930's 
by “a handful of older women” and has struggled along ever since, 
always on the verge of extinction, still supported by almost the identical 
predominantly female group. There are approximately twenty “members” 
but active participation is confined to a seven-member (five women) 
Board of Trustees. 

In 1951 an organization titled the Youth Recreation Committee 
emerged from a combination of several earlier groups which had been 
sponsored by existing formal organizations to work on temporary proj- 
ects all concerned in one way or another with providing some kind of 
“healthy wholesome activity” for the local young people. With no bowl- 
ing alleys, no tennis courts, a swimming hole of uncertain duration and 
safety, no center where the children could gather — particularly during 
the summer months when the school facilities were not available — 
Springdale had cause for concern about its children’s (especially its 
teen-agers’) recreational activities. The several essentially piecemeal 
attempts to work something out crystallized into one permanent organi- 
zational structure with the discovery that such an arrangement would 
make possible state monies sufficient to support a salaried supervising 
adult during the summer months and to provide material and equip- 
ment for a craft as well as a sports program. The committee, which 
consists of five village adults (three men, two women), meets irregularly 
in the home of its secretary. 

There remain two organizations which are essentially stand-by 
groups, ready to swing into action in time of emergency: the Red Cross 
and the Auxiliary Police. The Springdale Red Cross has fifteen to 
twenty continuing members (women) who meet occasionally, attend 
training sessions at the county seat, and would expect to perform certain 
services in case of local disaster. In the interim, they organize the 
annual fund drive (quota about $500), solicit blood donors for the 
periodic visits of the county bloodmobile unit, perform sundry other 
service tasks. The Auxiliary Police is similarly disaster oriented, but 
unlike the Red Cross has no interim activities. Once a year the eighteen 
to twenty interested men attend a short training course (first aid, 
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handling traffic, etc.) to qualify as members. The course, its leader, and 
indeed all facets of the activity of this group are determined by the 
larger Civilian Defense system. 

The final group in this class is not per se one organization. Scouting 
in all its various forms (Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Brownies, Cubs, 
Explorers, et al.) is a permanent, long-established activity in Springdale; 
dens, packs, troops meet in church rooms, lodge halls, private homes 
in village and out-lying districts (particularly Summerville). These 
groups are affiliated with the larger two-county scout councils; thus the 
organizational activities of the adult leaders are largely in non-local 
leader groups which do not meet our criteria as Springdale organiza- 
tions. Neverthless, parent committees and advisory groups of completely 
local affiliation do exist and it is these which are here relevant. 


Service and Sociability Organizations 

The five organizations in this category resemble those of the pre- 
vious groups in their interest in community service, but in addition 
include a strong element of the purely social in their activities. Chief 
among these — and in fact the “keystone” in the structure of Spring- 
dale organizations — is the Springdale Community Club. Although itself 
newly formed in 1948, the ‘CC’ is in a tradition of more or less similar 
groups intended to serve two principal functions: (a) to be an overall 
coordinating agency for all community activities, both those sponsored 
by specific existent organizations and those undertaken as projects of 
the community at large; and (b) to provide an honestly all-community 
social club such that “anybody in the whole township will feel welcome 
and can have a good time.” In both respects the CC pretty well lives 
up to expectations. As organizers and coordinators the members of the 
Board of Directors and various standing committees of the Club concern 
themselves with a wide range of community activities. Sooner or later 
every local problem comes up for consideration in some one or more of 
these active CC sub-groups. These “service-involved” CC members num- 
ber perhaps twenty people at most, about one-half men, almost entirely 
village-resident; these are “the big wheels” in local eyes and vernacular, 
the people with a finger in every organizational pie. 

On the social side the Community Club has monthly supper meet- 
ings in the school cafeteria (“bring a dish to pass”) attended by from 
60 to 125 people of a total membership of perhaps 175. Although a huge 
majority are village people, some residents of out-lying areas attend 
regularly, Married couples predominate, with the few single people in 
attendance tending to be old people, mainly women. The meetings are 
generally completely social with games, stunts, and group singing; 
occasionally the scheduled speaker (non-local) injects an educational 
note into the proceedings. 

A country-cousin of the Springdale Community Club is the Summer- 
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ville Community Club. Patterned after its village counterpart, this group 
(formed in 1951) meets in the former Summerville district school build- 
ing. Monthly supper meetings are attended by fifteen to twenty adults, 
married couples who — unlike the villagers — bring the children along 
with them. 

A group similar in design to the Community Club though more 
limited in its sphere of interest is the Better Business Bureau, an organiza- 
tion (as the name implies) of local merchants and interested professionals. 
Although practically all of the eligible local entrepreneurs are members 
(30-40), many are so in name only. The sociable monthly luncheon 
meetings held in the school cafeteria or at one of the two village eating 
places are attended by fourteen to eighteen members, among them one 
or two women. Their effective activities involve coordinating store hours, 
arranging for parking space for Main Street customers, and something 
known as “sprucing up our business district.” 

There is a prevailing opinion among school board members and 
school administrators in Springdale that parents and even teachers 
should not “meddle” in school affairs. As a result of this publicly acknowl- 
edged attitude, the Parent Teachers Association refrains from any active 
participation in matters of school policy or program, limits itself to per- 
forming conventional “good deeds” (such as raising money for the admin- 
istration-sponsored scholarship fund) and acting as a docile audience for 
“educational” speakers approved by the administration. The group has 
only been in existence since 1950, is not affiliated with the larger organi- 
zational structure of PTA’s, is greatly concerned lest it “step on any toes.” 
Approximately eighty parents are dues-paying members but attendance 
at monthly meetings varies from fifteen to a maximum of forty-five. 

The “brain-child” of the minister of the village Episcopal Church, 
the Athletic Association is a group which found itself without much left 
for it to do after the advent in 1951 of the Youth Recreation Committee. 
Originally intended to provide organized sports programs for the young 
men and boys of the village, the group is now limited to sponsoring and 
raising money for a local baseball team (the “town team”) which though 
itself unpaid plays in a semi-pro league. The adult membership in this 
all male group varies widely, but there are not more than thirty or forty 
really involved participants. 


Lodges 


Organizations classed as “lodges” are groups which in addition 
to sociability and service activities include as an essential part of their 
meetings some religious, pseudo-religious, or patriotic ritual behavior; 
in which membership is restricted to individuals formally approved by 
the group; and which are explicitly part of a large, at least nation-wide 
organization. 

The Springdale “group of Masons (chartered in 1857) numbers 
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approximately 80 men of whom only a’small part are active participants; 
the women’s auxiliary, Eastern Star, includes perhaps 60 members (20 
active). In 1951 the two groups established themselves in a building of 
their own. 

Rebekah — women’s auxiliary of the Oddfellows which itself is 
extinct in the local community — is smaller, somewhat less prestigeful, 
but otherwise practically identical in form and function with Eastern 
Star. There are about eighteen active participants of a total of perhaps 
thirty members. 

The Grange or “Patrons of Husbandry,” founded in the 1880's, 
is a group of a somewhat different order, drawing its membership from 
a totally disparate section of the population. An organization of farmers 
— both husbands and wives — it encompasses some few economic bene- 
fits (insurance and welfare funds) , some ritualistic ceremonials combining 
religion and patriotism with “dedication to the land,” and considerable 
family-oriented sociability. Meetings are held at the Grange Hall in the 
village every other Saturday night, involve upwards of fifty members 
of a total membership of roughly 300. 

The complex of war veteran and veteran-tied groups in Springdale 
comprises the American Legion with reported membership of approxi- 
mately 200 men; the American Legion Auxiliary with perhaps 50 to 60 
members (wives of Legionnaires); and an organization of parents of 
Legionnaires, the War Dads and Moms, a mixed-sex group of not more 
than thirty. In 1950 these groups purchased a large house on the out- 
skirts of the village, installed a private bar open every night until 
one A.M. with television and card-playing facilities. These highly suc- 
cessful innovations conflicting with dominant community mores (no 
gambling or public drinking), plus some aggressively conducted rivalry 
with the Athletic Association and the YRC over sponsorship of sports 
programs, and with the Community Club and other groups over the 
annual Fourth of July celebration (parade, fireworks, carnival — the 
latter a money-maker for the Legion) have resulted in a sharp separation 
between the Legion groups and other community organizations. The 
Legion groups are well-off financially (the bar especially turns in a good 
profit), hold monthly suppers, “public” dances, in addition to nationally- 
directed American Legion activities. 





Cultural and Recreational Organizations 


The several organizations in this category are entirely or almost 
entirely oriented toward benefiting the individual participating in the 
group’s activities: providing aesthetic or more broadly “cultural” experi- 
ences, and/or affording opportunities to learn and practise individual 
skills. 

Two similar and barely distinguishable groups, the Community 
_ Chorus and the Community Players are closely linked with their parent 
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organization, the Community Club, and serve—not without some 
rancor — as the money-raising arms of that group. There are five ur six 
women in each organization (with some overlap) who, meeting occasion- 
ally in private homes, take all executive and administrative responsibility 
for “keeping the organization alive.” These guiding lights plus a few 
interested men and some additional supporting women give the groups 
a continuing membership of roughly thirty for the Chorus and fifteen 
for the Players. The two groups spring into active life during periods 
of preparation for and performance of the plays, operettas, concerts, and 
pageants they produce in the school auditorium for a generally enthusi- 
astic and appreciative audience of local residents. 

The remaining organizations in this category are all intentionally 
one-sex groups. Of those exclusively composed of women there are two 
kinds: book clubs and Home Bureaus. The three Springdale book clubs 
are practically identical in structure and function. Each comprising 
about fifteen members (married housewives, in age over thirty), they 
meet monthly in private homes to exchange books and hear “research 
papers” prepared by members. Membership is by invitation and for life, 
and is considered an honor and a privilege. 

There are four Home Bureaus in the township. These groups, each 
of which involves between twelve and twenty-five women (largely farm 
wives), choose each year a series of projects (ranging from “Problems 
of Adolescence” to “The Uses and Abuses of the Home Freezer”) which 
then determine the content of their monthly meetings. 

The two all-male organizations are both sports groups. The Spring- 
dale Bowling League consists of twenty-four men who bow] at the county 
seat every Sunday night through the winter months. 

The Sportmen’s Club involves a large number of farmers in its 
activities. This group of thirty to fifty men, supported and encouraged 
by the State Conservation Department, takes responsibility for stocking 
the woods (mainly with pheasant) and streams for hunting and fishing. 


Churches and Church Sub-Groups 


An active church affiliation in Springdale involves much more than 
strictly religious participation in the Sunday morning service and sub- 
sidiary church services (Wednesday night prayer meeting, Thursday 
morning Holy Communion, etc.). There are additionally a busy round of 
social affairs, continuous charity and missionary projects, and active 
involvement in church business— making these organizations an 
extremely important part of formal organizational activity in the com- 
munity. Although official names differ, there are three types of sub- 
groups which may exist within any particular church (i.e. groups which 
by our criteria are classifiable as organizations in their own right) : Ladies 
Aid, a Men’s Club, and a Choir. Variation among churches in both the 
form and functioning of these sub-groups is minor. The Ladies Aids 
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tend to be groups of fifteen to twenty-five women who meet monthly 
at the church “parlors,” take responsibility for most of the mission and 
charity work, decoration of the church, and the church-supper activities. 
The Men’s Clubs similarly meet monthly, involve about the same size 
group, are concerned somewhat with buildings and finances, but pri- 
marily are oriented to “study and fellowship.” Choirs rehearse on Thurs- 
day nights, participate formally in the Sunday services. They involve an 
average of twenty people of both sexes, iricluding several of high-school 
age. 

There are four Protestant churches in the village, three of which 
each maintain a chapel in a rural district (referred to as “missions in 
the hills”). There are also two other Protestant chapels in rural areas 
affiliated with county churches, and one Roman Catholic church. Except 
for this last group and the separationist Baptist church, lines of demarca- 
tion among the several denominations are very faintly drawn: member- 
ship flows freely from one to the other, ministers agreeably substitute 
for each other, joint cooperative undertakings are a commonplace. 

The Methodist Church, with a membership of over 200, an average 
Sunday morning congregation of perhaps 60 people, is the largest church 
in the area. It draws its membership from the settled, long-time residents 
including many of the active figures in the community. 

The Springdale Congregational Church is the oldest church in this 
community (originally settled by a Congregational group), now is the 
center for members of the professions, including many newcomers. There 
are estimated to be 100 members, average 35 at a typical Sunday service. 

The Episcopal Church is spoken of as the church of the “upper- 
crust,” but this is not an accurate statement of the present-day situation. 
The remnants of the elite old-guard retain their affiliation here, but the 
active membership is hardly to be differentiated from the Methodist and 
Congregational groups. 

A sharply divisive force, the object of apprehension and open resent- 
ment on the part of the other church groups, is the fourth village church, 
the large (150 active members) , well-to-do (tithing is “de rigeur”) Bap- 
tist Church. The rock-ribbed fundamentalist tone of this group is set by 
its very popular minister, and results in a pronounced tendency for the 
members to limit their organizational contacts to their own church ex- 
clusively. 

The two rural chapels affiliated with county churches are the Com- 
munity Church and the Baptist Chapel. The former is of the Metho- 
dist denomination, and has about forty members. The latter is a com- 
petitor of the village Baptists, is not noticeably fundamentalist in orienta- 
tion, numbers among its thirty to forty members many discontents from 
the village group. 

The Catholic Church is spoken of by Springdalers — somewhat con- 
temptuously — as “the church of the Polish farmers from up in the 
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hills.” Its congregation of over 100 is exclusively Polish, and services 
are in that language. What few “American” Roman Catholics there 
are in Springdale attend a church in the county seat. 

This completes our descriptive account of formal organizations in 
Springdale. In all, exclusive of the church activities, we have men- 
tioned 33 separate groups. The ten churches with their eight Ladies 
Aids, four choirs, and three Men’s Clubs add 25 more, making a total 
of 58 functioning Springdale organizations. 

These organizations account for between 2500 and 3000 organi- 
zational memberships — an average of one or two per Springdale adult. 
As the next article will show, these memberships are distributed very 
unevenly through the community. At one extreme are a group of ex- 
tremely active individuals who are members of a dozen or more organ- 
izations apiece; at the other extreme are individuals with no local or- 
ganizational affiliations whatsoever. 


Informal Leisure Time Activities 


When Springdale adults have fulfilled their responsibilities to home, 
job, and family, they do not of course devote all their remaining time 
to organizational participation. They may engage in a variety of leisure 
time activities characterized as “informal,” by comparison with the 
structured behavior settings previously discussed. Information about this 
second kind of activity was obtained by interview from a selected sam- 
ple of adult Springdalers, 130 in all (60 men, 70 women.) This sample 
omitted the unmarried, divorced, childless, transients, and economically 
marginal. It is representative of the relatively “stable” members of the 
Springdale community. 

We have noted that a greater amount of involvement in communi- 
ty organizations tends generally to be associated with higher socio-eco- 
nomic status, with residence in the village center, with membership in 
the business and professional groups; and also that women tend to 
make up a larger proportion of the participants in organizations than 
do men. These same generalizations must now be extended to include 
the informal types of activity as well. A further generalization is that 
the individuals who engage in any particular informal activity tend to 
be more highly involved in the formal organizational life of the com- 
munity than do the non-doers. Also there is a tendency for participa- 
tion in one informal activity to be associated with participation in other 
activities. Some individuals seem to be generally “high participators,” 
while others are “low participators.” 

We have grouped the various informal activities into five main cate- 
gories: spectating (attending-watching behaviors), socializing (friend- 
ship gatherings), card-playing, participating in active sports, and pur- 
suing a hobby (defined to exclude activities pursued primarily or even 
largely for monetary gain). The numbers in parentheses indicate the 
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percentage of our sample who reported participation in various specific 
activities. 

1. Spectating. Watching television and/or listening to the radio is 
a practically universal home behavior pattern in Springdale. The aver- 
age member of our sample spends 23 hours a week watching TV. In 
a reversal of the usual trend, the frequency of viewing is much higher 
in the rural areas (where it is spoken of as providing “company”). 
Although much of the reported watching is ancillary to other tasks (“it’s 
on whenever I’m in the house’’), the fact remains that the typical eve- 
ning at home for a Springdale family — any family — finds them (par- 
ticularly during the winter months) grouped around an animated TV 
screen. Radio listening occupies a very small proportion of the time, 
primarily in the morning for “news and weather.” 

There is no movie theater in Springdale, and for only 19 per cent 
of the total sample was movie-going more than a very occasional (once 
a year) activity. The four other types of spectating activity available 
to the population are: attending parades and carnivals (63%), ama- 
teur programs at the school, exclusive of sports (57%), sports events 
(42%), and professional concerts and plays (12%). 

2. Socializing. Roughly 80 per cent of the respondents report having 
friends in and/or going to visit friends on an average of once a month 
or more. Visiting tends to be casual and spontaneous, involves the en- 
tire family, rarely takes people outside the local community — though 
50 per cent report occasionally being visited by non-local friends. Gather- 
ings explicitly identified as “parties” are uncommon, occur almost ex- 
clusively among the business and professional people. Planned activities 
are exceptional; the customary procedure is described as “just sitting 
around and talking or maybe watching television.” 

3. Card-playing. Indoor, sedentary game activity in Springdale is ac- 
cording to our sample effectively limited to card games: bridge, poker, 
whist, euchre, and pinochle. Just under one half of the respondents 
play cards, most of them in mixed-sex groups. Except for some all-male 
card playing at the Hose Rooms and occasionally at the local taverns, 
this is an at-home-with-friends activity, “for fun not for money.” 

4. Active Sports. Springdalers — at least this particular group —tend 
to be physically active people, with two thirds reporting at least one ac- 
tive sport among their pursuits. The most popular sports are hunting 
(31% of the sample) and fishing (22%) — both overwhelmingly male 
activities. 

5. Hobbies. Two thirds of our sample reported at least one hobby 
carried on primarily for pleasure in their spare time. The most popular 
kind of hobby involved making something (42%). Other common hob- 
bies included gardening (21%), art and/or music (15%), and col- 
lecting something (12%). 

This completes our discussion of informal activities in the communi- 
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ty. Springdalers do, however, get themselves involved occasionally in 
one additional sort of activity which falls between those described here 
and the strictly organizational business discussed previously. There are 
some periodically-recurring projects which have but tenuous affiliation 
with the organizational structure and which tend to be genuinely all- 
community activities. Chief among these are two annual affairs: the 
4th of July parade, which includes floats designed, built, and manned 
by neighborhood groups; and the annual Mardi Gras — a costume pa- 
rade and block dance featuring entertainment by local talent — which, 
although a community money-raising venture more or less directed by 
several Springdale organizations, entails the cooperation and participa- 
tion of many otherwise unaffiliated individuals from the entire com- 
munity. 
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Community Participation and Leadership 
Edward C. Devereux, Jr. 


In the present article we examine from another point of view the 
central question of our research: How do the different kinds of people in 
Springdale relate to the community in which they are living? 

Our survey schedule was designed to provide indices of more than 
a dozen facets of community participation and involvement. Several of 
these measures dealt with the attitudinal and cognitive components of 
community involvement. Among these were an index of identification 
with the community, based on responses to four items such as “How 
much do you feel a part of this community?”; an index of community 
evaluation, based on four questions such as “What kind of a job would 
you say the town board is doing — better than average, etc.?”; an in- 
dex of local civic awareness, based on the correct identification of five 
holders of local offices, such as the village mayor, town clerk, and so 
on. For comparative purposes, a similar index of national awareness 
was also obtained, based on the correct identification of eight person- 
alities who figured prominently in state and national affairs. 

Turning to overt forms of participation, the survey provided an 
index of political participation, based on reported behavior in six dif- 
ferent activities, such as voting in town or village elections or attending 
an open meeting of the town or village board. Participation in voluntary 
organizations was studied with three different measures: an index of af- 
filiation, based on the number of memberships reported; an index of 
attendance, based on the reported frequency of attendance at organiza- 
tional meetings, and an index of formal leadership, based on a system of 
weighted scores for committee memberships, chairmanships, and offices 
held in voluntary organizations. All of these were computed separately for 
local and non-local organizations, for religious and secular organizations, 
and for the different types of organizations discussed in the preceding 
chapter. 

To grasp the informal leadership and influence structure of the com- 
munity, several indexes were constructed based on the number of nomi- 
nations received in response to a variety of sociometric questions. To 
identify perceived natural leaders in local neighborhoods, the respondents 
were asked to nominate some neighbor to represent them at an open 
meeting of the town board at which a relevant neighborhood issue was 
coming up for action. To identify informal leaders or influentials in the 
larger community, respondents were asked to mention the three or four 
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names which came first to mind when they thought of over-all leader- 
ship in the community. This question was followed by two probes, one 
calling for some opposite sex leaders, if any, the other for any other per- 
sons who had a lot of influence. In our index of informal leadership we 
simply tallied the number of times subjects were named in any part of 
this three-barrelled question, duplications by the same respondent being 
eliminated. Finally, to identify personal consultants, the respondents were 
asked to name the person or persons among their personal acquaintances 
to whom they would turn for information or advice on some local prob- 
lem about which they were unable to make up their mind. 

The major part of our analysis in the Springdale study was con- 
cerned with the interrelationships among these various measures of com- 
munity involvement and participation, and with their correlates in the 
Springdale population and its various sub-groups. We were concerned 
with the differentials in performance on these numerous measures of 
men and women, of different age groups, of different socio-economic 
status groups, of different personality types, of groups differently placed 
in the community by virtue of place or length of residence, occupation, 
kinship connections, or community role. 

Severe limitations on space preclude any detailed discussion of our 
findings with respect to each of these individual measures of involvement 
and participation. In a way this is unfortunate, for we believe that the 
differential performances of various subgroups on these indices provide 
many interesting points of leverage for analysis and interpretation. For 
example, in an overall analysis of community participation, there is 
valuable grist for the mill in such findings as these: that farmers stand 
above white and blue collar workers on identification with the communi- 
ty but below these groups on local civic awareness; that older people 
stand generally higher than younger people on community identification, 
but somewhat lower on organization participation; that younger men 
are generally more active than younger women in all forras of communi- 
ty participation, whereas older women are considerably more active than 
older men; that long-term residents of the community stand relatively 
higher on measures of informal leadership and influence, whereas more 
recent arrivals stand relatively higher on formal leadership roles; that 
recent migrants stand higher on knowledge of national affairs but low 
on local awareness, whereas the reverse is true of long-time residents. 

While it is thus true that different sub-groups performed somewhat 
differently on different measures of community involvement and _par- 
ticipation, it is also true that each of these measures correlated signifi- 
cantly with all or most of the others, and each also correlated with such 
significant background variables as socio-economic status. This suggests 
that, for certain analytical purposes, it is possible to conceive of com- 
munity participation as a single variable. 
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A Typology and a Scale of Community Participation 


For the purposes of the present account, we shall confine ourselves 
to reporting on a few of our findings with respect to a single composite 
measure of community participation in which we attempted to capture, 
in one discrete classification, both something of the typological differen- 
tiation in forms of participation and something of its overall scalar 
character. 

The typology of participation to be employed in the balance of this 
report was developed in the following way. Observing the partial in- 
dependence of formal and informal leadership roles in the community, 
we set up two arbitrary cutting points: persons who received a com- 
bined total of five or more nominations on our questions pertaining to 
overall leadership in the community and pertaining to personal con- 
sultant roles were designated as “informal leaders,” and those who re- 
ceived a score of four or more on our weighted measure of organiza- 
tion leadership' were designated as “formal leaders.” We then cross- 
tabulated our respondents on the basis of these two dimensions and ar- 
rived at a definition of three types of participants: Type 1 or Influential 
Officials, those who stood above the cutting points on the measures both 
of formal and informal leadership (28 cases) ; Type 2, or Informal lead- 
ers, those who stood above the cutting point on informal leadership but 
below the cutting point on formal leadership (21 cases) ; and Type 3, or 
Formal Leaders, those who stood above the cutting point on formal 
leadership but below the cutting point on informal leaderships (55 cases). 


By this device we located the three most important participant 
types; but unfortunately more than four fifths of our sample remained 
in the residual box of our table, representing people who were neither 
formal nor informal leaders. The remainder of our typology was devel- 
oped in an effort to distribute these people in the most meaningful way. 
First we differentiated our Type 4, or Workers, non-influentials who had 
formal leadership scores of two or three, and hence were sufficiently en- 
gaged to have either one committee chairmanship or multiple commit- 
tee memberships (72 cases). Lowering our criterion still further to in- 
clude all who reported attending at least “a few” of the meetings of 
one or more local organizations during the past year, we created three 
additional types of “attenders”: Type 5, or Composite Attenders, those 
who had attended the meetings of at least one secular and one religious 
organization in the community (92 cases) ; Type 6, or Secular Attenders, 
those who had attended meetings only of secular organizations in Spring- 
dale (58 cases) ; and Type 7, or Religious Attenders, those who had at- 


‘In this measure, three points were assigned for the top office in a local 
organization, two points for each other office or for each committee chairman- 
ship, and one point for each other committee membership. 
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tended meetings only of religious organizations in Springdale (103 cases). 
The remainder of our respondent population was dumped, residually, 
into Type 8, or Non-Participants, those who met none of the above 
criteria, and hence had not attended a single meeting of a single local 
organization during the past year (118 cases). This category of total 
non-participants contains more than one fifth of our subjects, and is 
the modal type among the eight. 

Our purposes in setting up this classification of participation types 
were two-fold. On the one hand, we wished to divide our respondents 
into discrete classes which would represent the major modes or types 
of participation in community affairs. We believed the combination of 
criteria used in defining the types would yield a more useful single 
basis for classification than any of our numerous measures taken alone. 


Our second purpose in setting up this classification of participation 
types was to establish a single, composite measure or ordering of levels 
of community participation. In this respect we must call the reader’s 
attention to the fact that, if our eight types are to be regarded as a 
scale, ranging from a high of 1 to a low of 8, the relative placement 
of types 2 and 3, and of types 6 and 7 are apparently arbitrary, in the 
sense that there is no a priori reason why those who have only formal 
office should rate lower than those who have only informal influence, or 
why those who attend only the meetings of religious organizations 
should rate lower than those who attend only secular organizations. In 
each case, however, there are empirical grounds for preferring the specific 
order selected: we-believe, that is to say, that those who are becoming 
assimilated to the community or those who are extending their ranges 
of participation are more likely to move into religious organizations 
before moving on into secular organizations, and are more likely to 
achieve formal leadership before they achieve informal influence in the 
community. The case for the relative placement of all the other types 
with respect to each other seems to be clear and defensible on a priori 
grounds. 

Our argument, however, does not have to rest wholly upon a 
priort grounds. For we may now report that our composite typology, 
treated as a simple ordinal scale, correlated strongly with virtually all 
of the independent variables which had, in prior analyses, shown cor- 
relations with any of our numerous separate measures of participation. 
And, as Table 1 clearly indicates, the ordering of the eight participation 
types reflects with satisfactory accuracy the differential behavior of our 
subjects on other, independently defined measures of community in- 
volvement and participation. In subsequent chapters of this issue, there- 
fore, we employ the eight fold typology of participation as a simple ordinal 
scale. 
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TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PARTICIPATION TYPES AND OTHER INDEPENDENTLY 
DEFINED MEASURES OF COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT AND PARTICIPATION 





Independent Participation Types 
Measures 1 2 3 4 5 6 q 8 





Mean identification 
with community 2.206 20 %.33 1.72 1. tt UES UC UTS 
Mean local civic 





awareness 4.65 3.939 40 3:4 @.87. 2.27 A139 0:3 
Mean national 

awareness 6.50 5.62 5.40 4.77 4.75 4.14 3.49 3.21 
Mean political 

participation 4.32 3.10 2.91 2.4 U.96..-2:6) 2. 1.20 
Mean no. of local 

affiliations 8.13 5.30 6.00 4.14 3.67 1:95 1.54 0.46 
Number of cases 28 21 55 72 92 58 103 118 


Some Correlates of Differential Levels of Community Participation 


In this section we shall summarize our findings with respect to the 
variables which seemed to function as predictors or correlates of general 
levels of community participation. 

In Springdale, as elsewhere, one major correlate of participation 
level is socio-economic status. In the present study socio-economic status, 
or SES as we shall call it, was measured by an arbitrary scale based 
on a summation of education, income, and occupation. On this scale, 
which ranged from a theoretical high of 6.0 to a low of 0, Type 1 par- 
ticipants had a mean SES score of 4.40, Type 8 non-participants a 
mean score of only 1.97. The trend across the eight levels was generally 
linear, with only two slight reversals between adjacent types. A Pearso- 
nian coefficient of correlation between SES and participation level worked 
out at +.41 and was highly significant. Each of the separate components 


., of this SES measure, moreover, showed an independent and generally 


’ linear relation to participation level. 

Although the existence of a strong relationship between socio-eco- 
nomic status and level of community participation is thus clearly es- 
tablished for Springdale, as it has been before in many other communi- 
ties, the nature of the causal mechanisms which underlie this relation- 
ship are still far from clear. Our analysis suggests that several different 
kinds of things are jointly involved in an “explanation” of this phenome- 
non. High SES correlates generally with high prestige or social class 
in the community, with high visibilty, and with high social and eco- 
nomic power. High SES people are more likely to have strong vested 
interests in the community, and these might function as motives for 
participation. But they also are more likely to have both the talents 
and social connections or following which place them in demand when 
local offices must be filled. 

It also appears that high levels of community participation tend 
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to be associated with different constellations of values and attitudes, per- 
haps even of basic personality structures. For example, a number of 
scales designed to’ measure such attributes as liberalism-conservatism, 
optimism-pessimism, trust in people — mistrust in people, tended to show 
strong linear correlations with level of community participation. But all 
of these variables also correlate strongly with SES. Consequently, before 
we may draw any inferences regarding the causal relevance of such at- 
titudinal and personality variables for participation, the relationships 
must be examined with SES controlled. The results of such an analysis 
are reported in the chapter which follows. 

Accessibility to the village center also turns out to be closely re- 
lated to levels of community participation, a fact which is not surpris- 
ing when one considers that the majority of local organizations and 
committees hold their meetings in the village center. Thus whereas al- 
most two thirds of the Type 1 participants were living right in the vil- 
lage itself, only one third of the non-participants were village residents. 
And in the rural periphery, level of community participation correlated 
inversely with distance from the village. 

In thinking about various possible motivations for taking an active 
part in local community affairs, it occurred to us that some kinds of peo- 
ple have many more vested interests or stakes in what goes on in the 
community than others. For example, people who own homes or farms 
or businesses in the community are more likely to be affected by what 
goes on in the community than those who do not. The same could be 
said for people whose jobs are in the local community, or who have 
children in the local school. Assigning scores for each of these “stakes” 
in the local community, we constructed an arbitrary scale intended to 
represent varying degrees of vested interest in the community, and we 
may report here that this scale did in fact show a small but generally 
linear relationship to levels of community participation. 

However, we do not have much confidence that this relationship 
represents a valid reflection of the influence of a vested interest alone, 
for our scale appears to be doubly confounded. On the one hand, such 
components as home ownership and business or farm ownership are 
inextricably bound up with differentials of socio-economic status. And 
on the other, having children in the local school is closely related to 
marital status and family stage. Among the Type 1 participants, 96 
percent were married and living with spouse and 61 per cent had school- 
aged children. Among the non-participants, only 69 per cent were pres- 
ently married, and only 39 per cent had school-aged children. We may 
speculate that it is not just the added vested interest of having school- 
aged children but also the status of being part of a whole family in 
the prime of life which is related to eahanced community participation. 

Much has been written about the rootlessness of families in this age 
of rapid mobility. In Spr* gdale, as we have noted in an earlier chap- 
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ter, only a quarter of the present adult population was born in the 
community; all the rest are immigrants to the community, twenty-five 
per cent having settled there since the end of World War II, ten per- 
cent between 1950 and 1952, the time of our survey. We reasoned that 
it takes time to spread roots in the local community, and our finding 
tends to confirm this impression. When such confounding factors as 
age, sex, SES, and residence in the village or open country are con- 
trolled, length of residence in the community shows a highly significant 
and generally linear relationship to level of community participation. 

We reasoned that participation should increase in measure as the 
various strands of individual life organization became enmeshed in the 
local community. In support of this general notion, we find that high 
participants were more likely than low participants to have kinship 
connections with other families in the community. Indeed, twice as many 
Type 1 participants as Type 8 non-participants reported such local kin 
connections. We may note in passing another related finding. Asked to 
name the local relatives they saw most frequently, our respondents men- 
tioned high participation kin far more often, relative to their num- 
bers, than low participating kin. There is thus some support for the 
ancient notion that the more influential the man, the more kin he has; 
and there is also support for our thesis that high status people have a 
greater visibility for people in the community. 

Friendship connections represent yet another and still more impor- 
tant form of local rootedness. Among the non-participant Type 8 re- 
spondents, 44 per cent reported that they felt their best friends were 
mostly outside the local community; only 18 per cent of the Type 1 
participants saw matters thus. And the non-participants were more than 
five times as likely as the high participants to say that they knew fewer 
than one hundred people in the local community. The facts, once again, 
seem to support these claims abundantly. All of our respondents were 
given an opportunity to name their three best friends in the community. 
Type 1 participants received an average of 5.30 nominations of this 
sort, as compared with a mean of only 0.30 friendship nominations re- 
ceived by the non-participants. 

We must observe in passing that these three measures of the extent 
of rootedness in the local community, length of residence, extent of lo- 
cal kinship connections, and extent of local friendship connections, all 
tend to be closely correlated with each other. We should note also that 
the factors previously considered as evidences of vested interest in the 
community, such as home ownership, local jobs, children in school, etc. 
also represent additional roots in the local community and also correlate 
loosely with the kinship, friendship, and length of residence criteria. 
To the extent that these various channels of individual life organization 
run parallel to each other, it appears that high levels of community par- 
ticipation become over-determined for the groups concerned. The mat- 
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ter of the independent strength or loading on each separate factor, and 
also, for some, of the direction of causality remains. We may report 
here that each of the factors we have considered seems able to account 
for a part of the variance in participation, when others are controlled. 
Indeed, suitable controls at times made the relationships appear even 
stronger. For example, the zero order relationship between length of resi- 
dence and participation is fairly low, probably because of the presence 
among the most recent group of immigrants to the community of a 
high proportion of professionals, college graduates, and high SES fami- 
lies. When SES is controlled, the relation between length of residence 
and participation becomes highly significant. 

In closing this summary of our findings with respect to the correlates 
of community participation, let us consider briefly the matter of orien- 
' tation toward the local community. In the table presented earlier in 
this chapter we observed how our indices of local civic awareness or 
knowledge and of identification with the local community tend to cor- 
relate with level of participation. Higher participants are, in general, 
more knowledgeable about local affairs and more closely identified with 
the local community than low participants. These relationships, more- 
over, tend to hold up even when SES is controlled. However there 
seems to be no suitable way to establish these orientation variables as 
either antecedent or consequent to participation. Indeed there would 
seem to be sufficient grounds to suppose that in fact the influences flow 
in both directions: that is to say, those who are more knowledgeable tend 
to participate more and those who participate more tend to become more 
knowledgeable. Under the circumstances, we must be content simply to 
report the fact of correlation. 

The same is true of all of our other orientation items and scales, 
but even so perhaps they are not wholly without interest. On our scale 
of community evaluation, described above, it is interesting to note that 
higher levels of participation tend to be associated with intermediate 
scores, implying that high participants are more discriminating in their 
evaluations of the local community. In general, intermediate level par- 
ticipants tended to bunch at the high end of the scale (Everything is 
just fine in this community), whereas the low participants and non-par- 
ticipants clustered at the low evaluation end (This community is no 
darn good!). 

A number of items were designed to probe directly the respondents’ 
interest in local community affairs. We asked: “How much interest 
would you say you have in local community affairs?” Among the Type 
1 participants, 86 per cent replied “a good deal of interest,’ in contrast 
to only eight per cent of the non-participants who made this response. 
We asked: “Do you ever get as worked up about things that happen 
in the community as about things that happen in your own personal 
life?” The “yes” responses ranged from a high of 57 percent among 
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the Type 1 participants to a low of 14 per cent among the non-partici- 
pants. We asked (open end): “Which would you say you are more in- 
terested in: national affairs or local community affairs.” Type 1 partici- 
pants were three times as likely as Type 8 respondents to say that they 
were really equally interested in both. The proportion of respondents ad- 
mitting that they were really not much interested in either increased 
uniformly as one moved down the participation scale. Finally, on a 
question concerning the reasons people had for joining organizations 
in Springdale, high level participants were significantly more likely 
to choose reasons having to do with duty. (People ought to take part in 
community affairs. People expect you to join.) As one moves downward 
across the participation scale, an increasing proportion of respondents 
gave reasons having to do with sociability and fun. (It’s a good way to 
meet your friends. It’s a good way to meet more people in the communi- 
ty. Just fun: the meetings are very enjoyable. ) 

In the present section we have been concerned with the correlates 
of levels of community participation, with factors, that is, which seem 
to have more to do with the general amount of participation than with 
its various forms. In the interests of brevity, we have confined ourselves 
to reporting only the extreme percentages or means characterizing the 
high participation Type 1 respondents and non-participation Type 8 
respondents. In each case the percentages or means for the six inter- 
vening levels of participation have had an intermediate value and have 
in general tended to follow a scale order, from high to low. We shall 
be concerned with a few significant departures from this order in the 
section that follows. 

By way of summary, we may conclude that the factors which tend 
to foster a generally higher level of participation in community affairs 
are the following: (1) High socio-economic status, and independently, 
each of its components, high education, high occupation, and high in- 
come, together with the correlates of prestige, power, competence, in- 
terest, values, attitudes and perhaps even personality structures that tend 
to be associated with high SES; (2) Residence in the village center 
or accessibility to the village; (3) High stakes or vested-interests in 
the local community, and hence vulnerability to the consequences of 
community actions, as represented by such factors as ownership of a 
home, business, or farm in the community, having a job in the com- 
munity, being a member of a complete family, and having children in 
the local school; (4) A community-focus of individual life organization 
and a proliferation of roots in the local community, as reflected not only 
in the vested interest factors already listed, but also in sheer length of 
residence in the community and involvement in networks of kinship 
and friendship in the community; finally, (5) as correlates and per- 
haps also as partial determinants, extensive knowledge of the local com- 
munity and various attitudes of identification, commitment and involve- 
ment with local affairs. 
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As noted before, there are extensive intercorrelations among these 
various participation-relevant factors, and hence, for most individuals, 
high participation, or conversely low participation, may be regarded as 
over-determined. 


Some Correlates of Different Types of Community Leadership and 
Participation. 

Until now we have been concerned with factors relating to the 
general level or amount of community participation. In the remainder 
of this article our interest shifts to factors related to different types of 
participation. 

We propose first to examine more closely the three leadership types 
operationally defined at the beginning of the chapter: Type 1 leaders, 
who hold many formal offices and who are also perceived as influential 
community leaders, as determined by our nominations criteria; Type 2 
leaders, who are perceived as influential leaders by the community, but 
who do not hold formal offices; and Type 3 leaders, who hold offices in 
local organizations but who are not perceived as influential. It was our 
belief that the differentials among these three types of leaders would 
reflect in a rather strategic way certain basic features of the social struc- 
ture of the community. 

Let us briefly recall a few of the features of Springdale’s social 
structure, described more fully in our chapter on the community setting. 
We have observed that Springdale is in a state of rapid transition and 
growth. Following the virtual disappearance of local, small-scale indus- 
try and the relative decline in farming, the community has found a 
new economic base in commuting to industrial jobs in nearby urban 
areas. This shift in economic base has been accompanied by an exten- 
sive resettlement of the community by skilled and unskilled industrial 
workers, and also by large numbers of young college graduates, profes- 
sional people, engineers, and so on. At the time of our survey only a 
quarter of the adult population in Springdale consisted of people who 
were born in the community. And these natives and other long-time resi- 
dents, the farmers, local business men, shop keepers, and elderly re- 
tired people, were finding “their community” overrun by persons who 
came from quite different, non-rural backgrounds and represented quite 
different values and orientations toward community affairs. 

During our period of non-participant observation prior to the sur- 
vey, we began to form a picture of how these different population ele- 
ments were reflected in differential patterns of community leadership 
and participation. On the one hand, to use the terms suggested by R. K. 
Merton,” there appeared to be a group of “local leaders” functioning 
as spokesmen for community tradition and traditional values, and for 


?R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, rev. ed. (Free Press: 
Glencoe, Ill. 1957), ch. x. 
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the people who felt a vested interest in the maintenance of these values. 
On the other hand, there appeared to be a group of “cosmopolitan lead- 
ers,’ spokesmen for new values and for change, and for the people who 
wanted change. 

Functioning in the role of “local leaders” were persons who had a 
generally high ascribed status in the local community, elder statesmen 
born of old Springdale families, local businessmen, and certain repre- 
sentative farmers. In general, they seemed to have in common high 
socio-economic status, long residence and vested interest in the com- 
munity, generally conservative orientations and values, and an extensive 
and detailed knowledge of local affairs and traditions, especially of lo- 
cal personalities and particularistic social structures. Above all, these 
local leaders possessed a following of people who chose to regard them 
as their spokesmen or representatives in local affairs; indeed their power 
seemed to rest more upon this following than upon any specific or gen- 
eralized competence. These local leaders, moreover, often seemed to 
be able to exercise their influence without actually holding office or 
playing any very active role in local organizational life. To be sure, dur- 
ing our period of observation, it appeared that the town board, village 
board, and school board were almost wholly dominated by an “old 
guard” point of view. But it was also clear that much of the real power 
rested not so much with the office holders in these groups as it did with 
certain lay members of the community who were in a key position to 
influence nominations or to cast a significant “ratifying nod” when im- 
portant policy matters were being decided. 

In contrast the “cosmopolitan leaders” appeared to be generally 
younger, better educated, and more liberal in their orientations to com- 
munity affairs. Functioning in this role were many of the local profes- 
sional people — school administrators and teachers, ministers, doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, specialists in the farm bureau and 4-H programs, a 
few managers of out-of-town business firms, and of course many of 
their wives. Although these leaders also enjoyed a generally high socio- 
economic status, as measured in terms of income, education, and occu- 
pation, their status lacked the validation of a local ascriptive base. A 
majority of them were migrants to the community, many from urban 
places, and a goodly number stemmed from the most recent wave of 
new settlers. Some of them had successfully developed a local following 
and were even able to play a spokesman role for the newcomers group. 
For many, however, influence on community affairs had to be exerted 
through the offices and committees of local voluntary organizations. 

In the case of a new school principal, minister, or county agent, 
the position itself constituted a local “office” of considerable importance 
and the incumbents quickly found themselves drawn into the mesh of 
community organization. Lawyers, doctors, engineers, and school teach- 
ers also found that their special technical competences placed them in 
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high demand in local organizational life. For the local knowledge of 
the traditional leaders might prove sadly inadequate to the detailed 
technical demands of organizational activity — the drafting of a consti- 
tution for the new PTA or Community Club, the specifications for a 
new street-lighting or water supply project, the detailed and legally 
tangled state requirements for school bus or cafeteria operation, or the 
reports required in connection with state aid for school and road projects. 

In all these connections the specific competences of the “cosmo- 
politan leaders” functioned to bring them into key positions in organiza- 
tional life. Their power seemed to rest primarily upon technical knowl- 
edge and office. But those who acquired this power were not loath to 
use some of it in an effort to push the community in new directions. 
Blocked from participation on the local town, village, and school boards, 
they exerted their influence by means of other voluntary associations. 
Thus the newly formed PTA represented a coalition of progressively 
oriented teachers and young parents, which often provided the liberal 
school principal with a lever useful in his dealings with the tradition- 
oriented school board. Similarly, the newly-founded Community Club 
successfully launched a variety of new projects for the community — 
dramatic and musical activities, a youth recreation program, a com- 
munity beautification program, a community swimming hole, and many 
others. Formed largely on the initiative of newcomers and “cosmopoli- 
tans,” who wished to see Springdale develop in the direction of the modern 
suburb, this organization succeeded largely because its founders realized 
the necessity of involving the whole community in their projects. The 
tradition-sanctioned format of a monthly dish-to-pass supper for the 
whole family, followed by games and stunts, successfully attracted the 
rural population and assured that the various committees and projects 
sponsored by the club would have an appropriate grass-roots appearance. 
Among the more remarkable achievements of this group was that of 
persuading the village board to assume responsibility for its youth recrea- 
tion program. This board, normally resistent to innovations of any sort 
and particularly to those costing money, could not resist the generous 
state aid which would become available for the program if it were 
sponsored by the official governing agency of the community. 

But perhaps this is sufficient to give some impression of the major 
lines of cleavage in the leadership of the community, as they appeared 
to us during our period of non-participant observation. In designing 
our survey we attempted to include questions which would enable us to 
identify these different leadership types. We hoped thus to be able to 
study their background characteristics more closely and give some statis- 
tical substance to our impressionistic picture. Specifically, we expected 
that our Type 2 leadership category, the informal leaders, would pro- 
duce an aggregate of local or traditional leaders, and that our Type 3 
category, the formal leaders, would produce an aggregate of cosmopoli- 
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tans. Our expectations for Type 1, the influential officials, were less 
clearly defined; in general we thought that this category would identify 
a group of individuals who somehow had managed to achieve a coalition 
of key characteristics of both groups. 

In Table 2 we have summarized the principal characteristics of the 
three leadership types as they were caught in our survey sample, and 
in general the picture seems to confirm our impressions. The contrast 
is most clearly drawn between Type 2, our hypothetical local leaders, 








TABLE 2 
SELECTED ATTRIBUTES DIFFERENTIATING THREE Types OF CoMMUNITY LEADERS 
Leadership Type 
Type 1 T 2 Type 3 
Influential Informal Formal 
Selected Attributes Officials Leaders Leaders 
N =28 N=21 N=55 
1. Sex and Age 
% males 61% 72% 45% 
mean age 48 56 41 
2. Socio-Economic Status 
Mean SES score 4.40 3.62 Pa 
3. Education 
Some high school or less 24% 60 24% 
High school graduate or some college 35% 27% 60% 
College graduate or more 41% 13% 16% 
4. Employment Status (males only) 
Self employed 76% 67% 32% 
5. Occupations 
Proprietary-managerial 35% a 24% 
Professional-semi-professional 23% 0% 20% 
Farmer 23% 27% 16% 
6. Income 
Annual income $4,000 or more 57% 48% 44% 
7. Urban Experience 
Lived in cities of pop. 25,000 or more 32% 29% 40% 
8. Area of Residence 
Live in village center 64% 52% 69% 
9. Length of Residence in Springdale 
Born in community or settled before 1935 68% 90% 47% 
Settled in community 1945 or later 18% 0% 24% 
10. Place of Work of Householder 
Work in village center 39% 27% 40% 
Commute to work outside of township 17% 24% 35% 
11. Kinship Connections in Community 
Respondent, spouse, or both 
have kin in Springdale 68% 81% 76% 
Received two or more nominations 
as relative seen most often 39% 43% 20% 
12. Friends and Acquaintances in Community 
Mean number of friendship 
nominations received 5.30 5.20 1.50 
Feeling about location of closest friends: 
Mostly in Springdale 43% 62% 58% 
Some here, some 
elsewhere 37% 10% 24% 








and Type 3, our hypothetical cosmopolitans. In Springdale, when we 
contrast those who are perceived as influential but do not hold office 
in local organizations with those who hold offices but are not perceived 
as influential, the former is seen to consist in greater measure of older 
men, the latter of younger men and women. Although the two groups 
are approximately equal in socio-economic status and income, the “lo- 
cals” are substantially less educated and are more heavily concentrated 
in the proprietory and managerial occupations and in farming, the “cos- 
mopolitan” in the professional and semi-professional occupations. The 
“locals” are more likely to live in the rural sectors of the community, 
and to be in the native-born or old-settler category; the “cosmopoli- 
tans” are more likely to live in the village center, to be in the new-settler 
category and to have lived a while in a large city. The “cosmopolitans” 
contain relatively larger proportions both of commuters and of per- 
sons whose jobs are in the village center. Although a very substantial 
majority of both groups report kinship connections in the local com- 
munity, the “locals” received many more nominations from others in 
our sample as the relative seen most often, and on the average were 
named as best friends in the community more than three times as often 
as the “cosmopolitans”’. 

Type 1 leaders, those who held many offices and who were also 
perceived as influential in the community, shared some of the characteris- 
tics of both the local and the cosmopolitan groups. They stood about mid- 
way between these two groups in average age and in the male-female 
sex ratio. In terms of SES, they were a significant cut above the other 
two groups, contained a much larger proportion of college educated 
people and enjoyed a higher average income. Whereas almost as many 
of them held proprietory and managerial positions as the “locals,” a large 
number of these top leaders was also drawn from the professional and 
semi-professional occupational groups. With respect to urban experi- 
ences, village residence, and length of residence in the community, 
they once again occupied an intermediate position. 

Perhaps we may puzzle a moment about the meaning of these find- 
ings. There is some evidence that suggests that the Type 1 leaders fall 
in between the Type 3 and the Type 2 leaders, in a kind of natural, 
life-history sequence — that is to say, that younger people, newly ar- 
rived in the community, begin by taking on the chores of committee 
and office holding, later find that they have also acquired a local follow- 
ing and some measure of influence in the community, and finally retire 
from active organizational life and participate principally in the elder- 
statesmen role. In particular, the intermediate position of the Type 1 
leaders with respect to age and length of residence in the community 
seems to point to this interpretation. 

But other findings suggest that there may be more to it than a sim- 
ple life-cycle progression. The Type 1 leaders are clearly drawn from 
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a much better educated class of people than either the Type 2 or 3 
leaders. And there is also the fact, not shown in the table, that these 
people stand above all other groups, and particularly above the locals, 
on most of our attitude and personality scales — “‘above,” in this con- 
nection, meaning in the direction of greater optimism, liberalism, flexi- 
bility, trust in people, and so on. All this suggests that the Type 1 lead- 
ers are basically a different sort of people. Their intermediate position 
on our other indicators suggests that these top leaders in the communi- 
ty are recruited from both the local and the cosmopolitan groups — from 
cosmopolitans who have been in the community long enough to acquire 
local roots, local knowledge, vested interests and a following, and from 
locals young enough and competent enough to handle the details of 
organizational life. These elements together, coupled with a generally 
flexible, liberal point of view, seemed to produce a fairly effective and 
responsible leadership coalition, capable of sponsoring certain types of 
new community projects and at the same time of mitigating overt con- 
flicts among Springdale’s diverse population groups. 

We may treat the differences among the remaining five participa- 
tion types more briefly. These types, the reader will recall, were de- 
veloped in an effort to break down the large residual cell in our initial — 
fourfold cross-classification of office and informal influence —the cell 
that is, consisting of persons who had neither office nor influence. As 
noted above, we divided them into workers, persons who held a few 
minor committee positions; into three classes of attenders, those who at- 
tended meetings of both secular and religious organizations in the com- 
munity, those who attended only secular, and those who attended only 
religious organizations in the community; and finally, into non-partici- 
pants, who took no part at all in the organizational life of the com- 
munity. 

The major finding with respect to all of these types is that they 
all stand below the three leadership types on all of the scalar variables 
treated earlier in this chapter — on socio-economic status and its com- 
ponents of income, education, and occupation, on accessibility to the 
village center, on vested interests in the community, on community root- 
edness, identification, and involvement, and on all of our attitude 
and personality scales. As noted before, these types also stood in a 
generally scalar order among themselves on these variables, with the 
Type 8 non-participants holding the bottom position on all items. 

In addition, only a few minor points of differentiation need be 
noted here. In Springdale, as in most other communities, it appears 
that a heavy burden of routine organization work falls upon the women. 
Some two thirds of our Type 4 participants, the committee work-horses, 
are female. In general they tend to be younger women, include among 
them a very ‘substantial number of newcomers to the community, and 
are heavily concentrated in the village center. Type 7 participants, 
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those who take part only in religious organizations, are also prepon- 
derantly female, but this group is heavily concentrated in the rural 
parts of the community. Age-wise, they show a bi-modal pattern, with 
the largest segments consisting of women under 40 and of women over 
60. Older men, on the other hand, tend to drop away from the church 
as well as from secular organization participation, with the result that 
the proportion of men past 60 who fall into the Type 8 or non-partici- 
pant category is more than double that of the older women. Type 8 
also includes a substantial representation of younger persons, heavily 
concentrated in low status industrial jobs and in the rural sections of 
the community. Type 6, those who attend only secular organizations, 
consists preponderantly of men, and especially of younger men. Type 
5, those who attend both religious and secular organizations, is a some- 
what older group, and consists almost equally of men and women. 


These facts suggest the very rough interpretation that for women, » 


there is a cycle of community participation which begins with the 
church, expands to include other secular organizations and for some 
the shouldering of committee responsibilities and offices, and then con- 
tracts again to the church. For men, it appears that the cycle begins 
with attendance at secular organizations, expands to include the church, 
and, for some, the acceptance of various committee posts and offices, 
and finally contracts either to the elder statesman role, or to almost 
total withdrawal from organized community life. Such a cycle, if indeed 
it exists, might reflect both stages in the life history of individuals and 
stages in assimilation to the community, as they operate differentially 
upon men and women. But we would rather not push this interpreta- 
tion too far. Although we have tried to interpret certain patterned 
bulges in our distributions, perhaps the more important facts are that 
there are actually both men and women in all age brackets in all eight 
participation categories (the only exception: no women under 40 ap- 
peared among the Type 2 informal leaders) and that undoubtedly the 
most significant ordering among the types is that which relates di- 
rectly to socio-economic status and other scalar variables noted before. 

Finally, we should say just a word about the kinds of secular 
organization affiliations maintained by the different types of partici- 
pants. The reader will recall the classification of organizations described 
in the preceding article. In class 1 we placed organizations which seemed 
to exist solely for service to the community and which made no 
explicit provisions for sociability, for example the school board, the li- 
brary association board, the Youth Recreation Committee, various or- 
ganizations concerned with scouting, civil defense, and so on. In class 
2, are placed organizations with a primary stress on service to the com- 
munity, but which also maintained a minor stress on sociability, for 
example the Springdale Business Bureau, the Community Club, and so 
on. Class 3 consisted of organizations with a major stress on sociability 
and a minor stress on social service, for example the lodges and veterans’ 
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organizations, Class 4 was made up of cultural and recreational organ- 
izations which served, primarily, the interests of their own memberships 
and which also contained a strong sociability component. The resi- 
dents of Springdale also maintained extensive memberships in a fifth 
class of organizations which were classified as primarily self-serving 
and with a minimum of sociability, such as labor unions, professional 
associations, and so on; but none of these organizations met in the 
local community. 

A comparison of the affiliation patterns of persons of different par- 
ticipation types reveals several points of interest. Although sheer num- 
bers of affiliations were not taken into account in the establishment of 
our participation typology, Type 1 participants do in fact have the 
largest mean number of secular affiliations (6.41), Types 7 and 8 the 
fewest (none), while the other types fall into a scalar order between 
these extremes. Type 1 participants, moreover, have more memberships 
per capita in each of the five classes of secular organizations than did 
persons in any of the other participation types. 

With respect to the distribution of memberships among the various 
classes of organizations a further pattern of differentiation appeared. In 
general, affiliations of persons in the higher participation types were 
much more heavily concentrated in organizations of classes 1 and 2, those 
which stressed community service. Indeed, over half of all the mem- 
berships of Type 1 participants fell into these service-oriented cate- 
gories. In contrast, less than a quarter of the memberships held by Type 
6 participants were of this nature. The other participation types, once 
again, fell into a scalar order between these extremes. Class 1 organi- 
zations, those concerned solely with community service without sociabili- 
ty, seemed to be almost monopolized by the Type 1 leaders, who held 
more than four times as many affiliations of this sort, per capita, as 
did persons in any other participation category. On the other hand, 
as one moves across our participation typology from high to low, the 
proportion of all affiliations falling into class 3, which includes the 
lodges and veterans’ organizations, increases in a steep linear progres- 
sion. In this connection we should recall our previous finding that per- 
sons at the upper end of our participation typology, when asked why 
people took part in the organizational life of the community, tended to 
give reasons stressing the theme of duty. As one moves downward along 
the participation scale, reasons stressing the themes of sociability and 
fun are heard with increasing frequency. 

In this article we have reviewed very briefly a few of our findings 
with respect to the correlates of different levels and types of community 
participation. The next article will present a case study of participation, 
and the final articles will be devoted to empirical analyses centering 
on two theoretical questions — the question of the personality determi- 
nants of community participation, and the question of the situational 
determinants of participation. 
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A Case Study of Community Participation 


Jacqueline D. Goodchilds and John Harding 


One of our major interests in Springdale was in learning more about 
the way in which certain problems came to be defined as “community 
problems,” and about the way in which such problems were dealt with 
by the community.’ In the fall of 1952 we decided to undertake a de- 
tailed chronological study of a particular problem that had vexed the 
community for many years and that had recently been the subject of 
some remarkably successful community action. For this purpose in- 
terviews were arranged with ten different Springdale adults who had 
played key roles in the recent action.*? Our case study is based pri- 
marily on these interviews, but it also leans heavily on information 
published in the Springdale weekly newspaper, observations made by 
our field workers at meetings of various organizations, and additional 
information gathered by field workers through informal contacts in 
the community over a period of several years. From these various com- 
plementary and overlapping sources of information it is possible to re- 
construct with reasonable accuracy the events that actually occurred. 

In presenting our case study we have had two additional purposes 
in mind. We wish to bring out clearly the roles of the various formal 
Springdale organizations involved at one time or another in this com- 
munity problem, and we wish to illustrate in a specific context some 
of the activities characteristic of the various “participation types” de- 
scribed in the previous article. The latter purpose led us to supplement 
our basically qualitative account with a little quantitative analysis. We 
checked each name that occurred in our interviews and observation 
reports to determine whether the individual was one of the 547 in- 
terviewed in our community participation survey (the “B sample’), 
and consequently could be identified as to participation type. We found 
thirty classifiable participants in our records, twelve of Type 1 (Influen- 
tial Officials), ten of Types 2 and 3 (Informal Leaders and Formal 
Leaders), and the remaining eight of Types 4 and 5 (Workers and 
Composite Attenders). A comparison of this distribution with the dis- 


* This interest is discussed in Urie Bronfenbrenner and E. C. Devereux, Jr., 
“Interdisciplinary planning for team research on constructive community be- 
havior.” Human Relations, 1952, 5, 187-203. See especially pp. 197-198. 


? Six of these interviews were conducted by Arthur J. Vidich, two by Jacque- 
line Goodchilds, and two by Richard Lawrence. 
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tribution of participation types in the entire B sample (described in the 
previous article) shows the tremendous over-representation of the up- 
per participation types among the people who worked on this communi- 
ty problem. Of our thirty classifiable participants 25 were village resi- 
dents, and 23 were active members of the all-important Community 
Club. 

In the following narrative many of the participants will be re- 
ferred to by name. For those included in the B sample, participation 
type will be indicated in parentheses following the name.* 

Springdale’s Dams 

Seneca Creek, a shallow, slow-moving stream, flows through Spring- 
dale village from xorth to south on a course directly behind the main 
street for most of that street’s length. Low dams intersect the creek at 
two points: the Upper Dam just before the stream enters the village, 
the Lower or Mill Dam adjacent to the school yard where the creek 
flows under the Main Street bridge at the southern end of the village 
proper. Together the two dams control the water level in the creek, 
which would otherwise drop to practically nothing in the summer 
months. The origin of the Upper Dam is obscure. Its maintenance is 
the responsibility of the Town Board, which from time to time arranges 
with friendly contractors from the State Highway Department to re- 
pair the structure “unofficially” with spoiled concrete from highway jobs. 

It is the Lower or Mill Dam which presented the problem. It 
was built originally by the Jones-Hilton interests as part of a long since 
defunct mill, and title to the wooden structure plus the land on either 
side and a “mill right” from the State for control of the water over 
it was still held by the partners. Transfer of this property (become 
only a tiresome nuisance to the owners) to the village had been under 
consideration for some years, but village authorities balked at the cost 
of maintaining the dam. A considerable group of local residents re- 
garded the dam as an ugly eyesore and privately hoped it would simply 
collapse and float away. On the other hand those whose property 
bordered the creek, those who were fishing enthusiasts, and those who 
— either directly or indirectly through their children —enjoyed swim- 
ming in the small hole gouged out by the water just below the dam were 
most anxious to preserve it. 

Each year the Mill Dam’s precarious existence was prolonged by 
some hastily gathered volunteer workers tacking a few old donated planks 
in vital spots. These efforts were spasmodic and insufficient however, 
and gradually the structure was deteriorating. Silt, pushed through 





* The names are all, of course, pseudonyms. We shall use the code names 
“Jones,” “Hilton,” “Lee” and “Flint” to refer to the individuals thus designated 
in Arthur J. Vidich and Joseph Bensman, Small Town in Mass Society. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1958. Our other code names were invented for the 
present article and bear no relation to those used by Vidich and Bensman. 
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the crumbling dam, threatened to turn the swimming hole into a 
wading pool. It was a situation that cried out for “constructive com- 
munity action.” 


The Community Defines its Problem 


With the formation of the Community Club in 1948 the volun- 
teer repairers of the dam took on a more formal aspect as the “Mill 
Dam Committee of the Community Club.” Officially or unofficially 
part of this group were Harold Hilton (1), Tommy Jones Wilson (2), 
Arthur Anderson (3), Byron Clark (1), Bill Warner, and several other 
men. These men — predominantly owners of creek property or ardent 
fishermen — were next joined by some whose primary concern was with 
the swimming hole difficulties. This aspect of the dam situation was 
placed before the Community Club in the spring of 1951 by the newly 
formed Youth Recreation Committee, and that summer the volunteers 
were augmented by a bulldozer which quickly provided Springdale with 
a swimming hole bigger than ever before. Particularly involved in this 
new enterprise were Richard Davis (1), Sam Lee (1), Mrs. James 
Edgerton (1), Jack and Betty Evans (1) and Mrs. Tommy Wilson. 

By the following winter (1951-52) the Community Club was reach- 
ing the height of its powers: an alive, self-confident group possessed of 
a modest but challenging financial balance (notably a gift of $250 re- 
ceived from the Cornell research project in December, 1951), eager to 
take on new problems and projects. On several occasions during the 
spring of 1952 the Mill Dam was among community problems sug- 
gested for the club to tackle. During the summer (when organizational 
activity is for the most part suspended) the problem of fixing the dam 
apparently crystallized in the minds of the village doers as the next 
project for the community. 

The Community Club meeting of September 8, 1952 was a decisive 
one. The chairman of the Mill Dam Committee reported that the dam 
was very badly in need of repairs, and that the work must be done or at 
least begun within six weeks. The cost of repairs was estimated at $500, 
and in addition it would cost two or three hundred dollars more each 
year to keep the wooden structure in decent repair. John Flint (1) gave 
the legal opinion that if the money for repair of the dam was channeled 
through the Youth Recreation Committee and the Village Board, the 
state would pay half the cost. Arthur Stevens, Springdale’s mayor, said 
he would like to get the sentiment of the voters of the village as to 
whether they felt this was the way village taxes should be used. As 
an alternative suggestion he read a letter from a fund-raising organiza- 
tion offering to put on a block dance in Springdale and share the profits 
50-50 with the village. 

Richard Davis (1), President of the Community Club, called for 
a vote on the block dance idea, and everyone voted “aye.” Jack Tyler 
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then rose to ask, in effect, “Why do we need an outsider to run our af- 
fairs for us?” This sentiment was greeted with much applause. Discus- 
sion then turned to why the dam should be repaired. Someone asked 
how much it would cost to build a concrete dam, and an estimate of 
$2600 was given. Mrs. Wilson then proposed that a committee be ap- 
pointed to raise money to repair the existing dam for one year, The 
idea was that this committee would arrange a block dance or some simi- 
lar type of activity. This proposal was seconded and passed. 

Sam Lee (1) then suggested that this committee be a permanent 
one: he said there wasn’t any point in having it just for one year. The 
idea which seemed to be developing was that there should be a perma- 
nent fund-raising committee, and that maintenance of the dam should 
be a continuing responsibility of the Community Club. There was no 
real discussion of the alternative of replacing the old dam with a new 
concrete one, 

The report of our field abserver at this meeting (Helen Faigin) 
notes: “The group seems to vote ‘aye’ on every motion. There is practi- 
cally no discussion of a motion before it is voted upon. After a motion 
is unanimously passed, the interested members often discuss it and come 
up with alternative or counter proposals which the group then agrees 
with. It is very difficult to keep track of what is going on because no 
particular idea or motion is ever quite carried through. There is a 
lot of fumbling and confusion. One can tell, however, which ideas are 
likely to stick and be acted upon even though they sort of get lost in 
the general confusion of the business meeting. . . . The idea of the 
block dance to raise money definitely sticks.” 


Community Action 


Between Monday night, 9-8-52, when the decision to tackle the 
Mill Dam problem was formalized at a meeting of the Community Club, 
and Saturday night, 10-4—-52, when the first Mardi Gras was held, 
Springdale witnessed such a burst of constructive community behavior 
as to overwhelm the most hardened resident cynic. In the short space 
of twenty-six days a group of Springdalers, working from the vague 
mandate of the Community Club to “hold a block dance or something 
to raise money for the dam,” planned and carried out a large-scale 
social event which netted them not the $500 they set as their goal but 
well over twice that amount, and was so well received that it was later 
institutionalized as an annual village event. 

The board of directors of the Community Club made the obvious 
choice when they turned the dam problem over to Sam Lee (1), edi- 
tor of the local paper, enthusiastic if somewhat erratic local booster, 
long loudly in favor of repairing the dam, a capable, incisive leader 
especially if given a free hand. Lee went right into action, gathering 
a small group at his newspaper office on Main Street to formulate a 
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definite plan. The affair rapidly shaped up as a parade (a standard 
feature) , to be followed by a general community round and square dance 
on the Main Street bridge (later moved to the nearby school bus ga- 
rage), the whole to be billed as a Mardi Gras with costumes encour- 
aged. Added as plans progressed were the Preview (an evening of local 
entertainment in the school auditorium intended to “drum up inter- 
est”), a ticket-selling contest among the high school girls, and a carni- 
val-like arrangement of booths selling food and novelties at the dance it- 
self. The imminent coming of cold weather plus a conviction of Lee’s 
that “the time is now” led to a great sense of urgency. What might 
ordinarily have involved months of desultory planning was pushed 
through in a little over three weeks. 

The involved working group changed its composition several times, 
was throughout relatively formless. Lee (1) specifically called upon some 
of the members, others came forward on their own, some were tapped 
for action roles almost by accident — particularly was this so for hus- 
bands or wives of those already committed. Although a committee was 
appointed under Lee’s chairmanship and the names of the nine mem- 
bers announced in the newspaper, there were never any planning meet- 
ings limited to this group. Lee’s office served as headquarters; much 
was done by telephone and casual street contact. 

Fred French (2), Springdale’s usual parade organizer, was ex- 
pected to be Lee’s first lieutenant; however a death in his family forced 
the substitution of Richard Hall (3), who limited his activity to set- 
ing up the standard Springdale parade. As treasurer, George Jenkins (1) 
similarly had a clearly defined task: accepting and holding the money 
turned over to him by Frank Kent, who took charge of the ticket sales 
accounts. Bill Warner — “a bug on square dancing” — arranged for an 
outdoor block dance to be held on the bridge, was overruled by the 
others, and reluctantly consented to transferring the affair to the bus 
garage. Mrs. Karl Letchworth took charge of the concessions. The 
plans to have these sponsored by local organizations fell through; in- 
stead items were donated by individuals, redistributed by Mrs, Letch- 
worth to the several people who “agreed to take a booth.” ‘The One or- 
ganization which held out for a booth of its own — and then angered 
the community by simultaneously trying to hold a raffle for its own 
interests — was the often-deviationist American Legion. 

Jim and Helen Markham (4) were the prime movers behind what 
was mainly responsible for the great success of the venture as a money 
raiser —the ticket selling contest. The group had decided to have high 
school girls sell the Mardi Gras tickets ($1.00 per adult admission). 
It was the Markhams—a young couple, comparative newcomers to 
Springdale, frequent visitors to New York City—— who suggested that 
a contest be held, with a prize for selling the most tickets to be a trip 
to the city (the Markhams to chaperone). For Springdale teenagers 
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this was a prize worth working for, and the race was on! Somehow 
the affair took on. overtones of a beauty contest, with the winner to be 
Queen of the Mardi Gras. Neighborhood rivalry entered the picture as 
each girl gathered supporters in her home territory. By four days before 
the Mardi Gras when the contestants appeared on stage at the Pre- 
view (properly “evening gowned” as a result of the rather impromptu 
efforts of two high school teachers turned seamstress) to sell additional 
“courtesy tickets” at 50¢ each, feeling was running rather high. It is 
of interest that at this point the two representatives of the local elite (a 
Jones and a Hilton) were removed by their families from further partici- 
pation in the contest. 

The furious buying of tickets continued unabated right up to and 
during the Mardi Gras itself, with the typical resident spending three 
to four times the price of admission. When finally there were three con- 
testants with sales of over $200 each, it required a hasty consultation 
in a corner of the dance hall among Lee (1) and his lieutenants to 
resolve the dilemma by agreeing to send all three girls on the cherished 
trip. In retrospect most of these people felt that the contest had been 
a dangerous innovation, a “big city idea” that might easily have had 
disastrous consequences for community feeling. Nevertheless it was ad- 
mittedly this very same contest that “got Springdale out for the dance” 
and “made them open their wallets as nothing else could have done.” 

Except as a setting in which to display the contestants for the title 
of Queen of the Mardi Gras, the Preview held in the school auditorium 
was the usual hodgepodge of local talent, high school athletes, unre- 
lated movie trailers, and group song fest. Lee (1) gave full responsi. 
bility for arranging this show to Glen Oliver, who — leaning heavily 
on his wife Ruth’s (1) knowledge and contacts — managed to assemble 
the standard product. 

One minor venture, which alone netted an additional several hun- 
dred dollars, was planned by Lee (1) himself and carried out by a group 
of otherwise uninvolved women. These women spent one full morning 
_, Soliciting advertisements from merchants in the county’ seat to fill the 
pages of a Preview Program (printed of course by Lee). It should final- 
ly be noted that in lieu of participation the congregation of the village 
Baptist church donated $26 to the dam repair fund. 


Community Inaction 


On September 8, 1952 Springdalers committed themselves to raise 
some money for the dam; on the night of October 4 they achieved 
their purpose with a Mardi Gras which netted them over $1000. Af- 
ter their great achievement there was an understandable tendency for 
everyone to relax in pleased self-satisfaction. Anyhow, the argument 
ran, winter was approaching and any work on the dam must await the 
return of warm weather. It was during the winter months that the diffi- 
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culties (which in fact had been there all along) began to be admitted: 
Should the village buy the property? Could the State be called upon 
for assistance in something of this sort? How satisfactory is the dam 
after all? This “agonizing reappraisal” grew gradually more sweeping 
until finally a few began wondering: “Why not let the old thing go and 
build a real concrete swimming pool on some more suitable village- 
owned property!” 

Early in the fall Sam Lee (1), after threatening to do so for years, 
finally sold his newspaper and made pians for an extended trip, referring 
to the Mardi Gras as his final effort for the community and taking abso- 
lutely no further interest in the dam. The man nominally in charge 
was Karl Letchworth (3), engineer, chairman of a new Dam Commit- 
tee of the Community Club, Letchworth (3), John Flint (1),-and Henry 
Parker —the latter both attorneys— concerned themselves with the 
“legal and engineering problems.” The Jones-Hilton faction, among 
whom the most vocal were Tommy Jones Wilson (2) and his wife, 
urged repair of the existing dam; while an increasingly active group, 
mainly newcomers and including as leaders Betty Evans (1), Richard 
Davis (1), and Mrs. Karl Letchworth, agitated for the “completely 
new approach” —i.e. the concrete swimming pool. 

At the time the Cornell research project withdrew from year-round 
observation of Springdale events, in the fall of 1954, the Mardi Gras 
was becoming an annual village festival —a tradition, like the annual 
Fourth of July parade. The dam situation however was essentially un- 
changed: title still rested in the hands of the Jones-Hilton firm, the shaky 
old dam was still receiving its yearly patching, and The Money re- 
mained unspent. This strange state of affairs brought forth the follow- 
ing comment from a well-informed member of the community: “If we 
had made what we set out to make ($500), we’d have fixed up the 
dam with no trouble; but $1000 is a lot of money, and people figure 
you’ve got to be careful.” 


Resolution of the Problem 


We are happy to report that the story of the Mill Dam does not 
end with this anti-climax. Our own field notes terminate at this point, 
but we can turn to Vidich and Bensman for an account of the final reso- 
lution of the problem of how to maintain the dam: 

“The Community Club... . set up a committee and within two 
years had raised $3000, and with the permission of Jones and Hilton 
had repaired the dam over the objection of a sizable body of opinion 
which felt the dam should not be repaired until the Community Club 
had acquired the ‘dam right’ and a small plot of surrounding property 
owned by Jones and Hilton. When the dam was completed and all bills 
were paid, Jones and Hilton offered to deed the ‘dam right’ and ad- 
joining property over to a ‘responsible organization’ without charge. 
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During the business session of the regular monthly meeting of the Com- 
munity Club, these facts were reported by Flint along with the com- 
ment that the ‘Community Club was not empowered to own property 
and therefore could not accept the property. The village would have 
to do it. Monson, village clerk, announced that the village would ac- 
cept the deed, ‘provided adequate provision was made that maintenance 
remain in the hands of the Community Club.’ These proposals were 
embodied in a motion by Flint which was unanimously passed by the 
members of the club in attendance.’’* 


*Vidich and Bensman, of. cit., p. 130. The whole story of the dam and its 
repair illustrates the characteristic Springdale preference for handling problems 
through voluntary organizations or personal arrangements rather than through 
the machinery of local government —a preference Vidich and Bensman consider 
disgraceful. We agree with most of what these authors say about the facts of 
community life in Springdale, but our evaluation of these facts tends to be posi- 
tive rather than negative. 








Personality and Participation: 
The Case of the Vanishing Variables 


Urie Bronfenbrenner 


What part do personality characteristics play in community par- 
ticipation? We asked this question early in our work in the Springdale 
community. The answer proved both elusive and complex. 

We began our inquiry by seeking out Springdalers who were out- 
standing in their participation in community affairs. Such persons were 
not difficult to find. Among residents of the community, as among our 
own observers, there was clear consensus about a score of individuals 
who were judged to be the guiding lights of community endeavor. More- 
over, these persons did appear to differ in their social outlook from 
the ordinary citizen and especially from the non-participant in com- 
munity affairs. In order to study the problem systematically, we devised 
a personality inventory (Schedule C) designed to tap nine variables which 
a review of the literature, together with our interviews and observations, 
had suggested might be relevant for our purposes. The variables, with 
representative items, are listed below: 


1. Mistrust of People 
A person is better off if he doesn’t put too much trust in anyone. 
People may say they like you, but they are really out for their own 
good. 
People in this community are always willing to help the other fellow 
out. (Scored negatively) 


2. Static Conservatism 
It is better to accept things as they are than to try to change them. 
We waste too much of our tax money in trying to educate people 
who will never amount to anything. 
Nowadays a person has to live pretty much for today and let tomor- 
row take care of itself: 


3. Retrogressive Conservatism 
This country was better off in the horse and buggy days. 
The trouble with some churches today is that they have lost touch 
with the old time religion. 
It is great to be living in these times when so much is going on. 
(Scored negatively) 





4. Rigidity 
A good boss is one who tells you exactly what to do. 
For most questions there is just one right answer. 
A good wife is one who keeps her house in perfect order all the time. 


5. Inexpressiveness 
It is better to keep your feelings to yourself. 
No great harm is done if parents quarrel in front of their children. 
(Scored negatively) 
Most people talk too much. 


6. Conformity 
A person shouldn’t do anything the community thinks is wrong, no 
matter how right he thinks he is. 
Children should be allowed to disagree with their parents, (Scored 
negatively ) 
A child should be allowed to choose his own Sunday School even 
if his parents prefer a different one. (Scored negatively) 


7. Strict Control 
Every group needs a strong leader. 
There are too many people in this community who are always try- 
ing to tell you what to do. (Scored negatively) 
We need even stricter laws to limit the power of the big corpora- 
tions. 


8. Intuitiveness 
A person should follow his own feelings as the best guide to what 
is right. 
Most first impressions of people turn out to be right. 
There is something to be said for woman’s intuition. 


9. Individual Power 
No weakness or difficulty can hold a person back if he has enough 
will power. 
Even if the whole community is against him, a man can put across 
a good idea if he really fights for it. 
No matter how hard you try, you can’t win. (Scored negatively) 


Respondents were asked to rate each item on a four-point scale 
ranging from “agree strongly” to “disagree strongly.” The final ques- 
tionnaire, consisting of 65 items distributed over the nine psychological 
variables, was administered to 547 adults representing a random sam- 
ple of Springdale households, The raw scores on each of the nine scales 
were then related to the overall measure of community participation 
described in a previous article.’ 

* Edward C. Devereux, Jr., “Community Participation and Leadership,” Jour- 
nal of Social Issues, this number. 
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TABLE 1 
CoRRELATIONS OF PERSONALITY MEASURES WITH COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION, 
DisMALITY, AND SocrAL CLAss 








IV Vv 
I II III Social Community 
Com- Dismality Social Class Participa- 
munity (with Class (with con- tion (with 
Partici- controls (with con- trols for controls for 
pation for trols for Acquies- Acquies- 
Personality (No Acquies- Acquies- cence & cence and 
Variable controls) cence) cence) Dismality) Social Class) 
Mistrust of 
People — .25* .41* — .24* — .05 — .20* 
Static 
Conservatism — .23* .48* — .30* — .09 — .08 
Retrogressive 
Conservatism —.20* .46* — .28* — .07 — .03 
Rigidity —.22° 34* —.15* 01 04 
Inexpressiveness —.15* s* — .20* — .02 .05 
Conformity — .13* .79* — .37* .02 .07 
Strict Control .07 — .01 — .02 — .02 .00 
Intuitiveness 01 5 Ns 0" 05 By 
Individual 
Power .00 .06 —.10 — .03 — .06 
Acquiescence — .19* 11 — .28* — .26* — .07 
Dismality vers ke — .48* pitas — .03 
Community 
Participation Sais — .25* 7" .41* 


* Significantly different from zero at the .01 level (two tailed test) 


The results of the initial analysis appear in Column 1 of Table 1. 
Although the correlations are not high, the relatively large sample 
makes them quite reliable so that six of the nine emerge as significantly 
different from zero. We were somewhat suspicious of these results how- 
ever, since an intercorrelation matrix of the nine variables indicated 
that the several scales were by no means independent; half of the 36 
correlation coefficients were above .35. Recent research has indicated 
that findings of this kind can readily occur through the operation of 
response sets, some of which are relatively independent of the specific 
content of the items themselves. For example Bass (1) has called atten- 
tion to the variable of “acquiescence” — the tendency of a respondent 
to agree with whatever item is placed before him with little regard for 
its actual meaning. As in the F-scale of the Authoritarian Personality 
studies, most of our items were so worded that to agree meant to sub- 
scribe to an attitude presumed to reflect an undesirable personality 
trait. Accordingly, if a person did have a general tendency to agree, he 
would tend to score at the unfavorable pole of each of our variables. 
To check on this possibility, we regrouped the 65 items of the question- 
naire to obtain an overall index of “acquiescence.” Also, to provide an 
“acquiescence-free’” measure of the several psychological variables, we 
expressed each subject’s score as a deviation from the value to be ex- 
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pected on ‘the basis of his general tendency to agree. Thus a person 
could obtain a high score on a particular variable — say Mistrust — only 
if he showed a special preference for responses classified in this category. 

The intercorrelation matrix of these adjusted scores contrasted 
sharply with the matrix previously obtained for “uncorrected” values. 
There was not a single coefficient above .35 either among the scales 
themselves or with the measure of Acquiesence. At the same time, al- 
though low in magnitude, three quarters of the coefficients were signifi- 
cantly different from zero. Apparently, by controlling for Acquiescence 
we had reduced appreciably the common elements in our scales, but had 
not eliminated them completely. Also the Acquiescence measure itself 
showed a significant negative correlation (r=—.19) with the index of 
community participation, indicating that persons who tend to agree to 
questionnaire items are slightly less likely to take part in civic endeavors. 
Nevertheless, control of this relationship did not, eliminate significant 
association between Participation and other psychological variables. 
Moreover, further examination of our findings suggested that the re- 
sults might be confounded by still another common factor, In reading 
over the responses of “high” and “low” participants, we noted that per- 
sons who took active responsibility for community affairs tended to sub- 
scribe to favorable statements about self and others, whereas non-partici- 
pants generally took a dimmer view of the world. Moreover, many of 
our items, although they were designed to measure more specific variables, 
could be ordered in terms of an optimistic-pessimistic continuum. To 
study this variable directly, each item was classified into one of three 
categories: Pessimistic, Optimistic, or Indeterminate. With approximate- 
ly half the items falling in the first two categories, the difference in 
score between Pessimistic and Optimistic items was then employed as 
an index of what we called “dismality” —the tendency of the person 
to describe himself, others, and the world at large in unfavorable terms. 

The relationships of this new variable to the adjusted personality 
measures, the Acquiescence score, and the index of Participation are 
shown in Column II of Table 1. Although showing little association with 
Acquiescence, the Dismality score correlates appreciably (r’s between 
.31 and .79) with seven of the nine psychological variables and yields 
a low but significant negative relationship with community participation 
(r=—.25). In short, although there are many exceptions to the trend, 
a person with a rosy outlook is apparently more likely to become in- 
volved in community affairs than one who views both self and society 
with suspicion and dislike.* 

One further set of relationships remains to be examined. It is a 
well established fact that extent of participation varies as a function of 
social class position, with lower classes participating least. In addition, 


?In a recent study, McClosky (3) reports similar psychclogical differences 
in a comparison of political liberals and conservatives. 
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a number of investigations suggest (3, 4) that psychological orientations 
of the type examined in the present study should also vary with social 
position. Our own data are in accord with both of these trends. Using 
the index of socio-economic status described in a previous article as a 
linear scale of social position, we computed correlations between this 
measure and the adjusted personality scores as well as the index of 
community participation. These coefficients, appearing in Column III 
of Table 1, show significant relationships with Social Class for all but 
two variables (Power and Strict Control). Moreover, all of the correla- 
tions with personality variables are negative except for Intuitiveness, 
which is positive. Finally, the two highest coefficients are those document- 
ing the association of Social Class with Dismality (—.48) and Com- 
munity Involvement (.47). In short, both the extent of the person’s 
participation in community affairs and the degree to which he is general- 
ly optimistic are strongly linked with his social position. 

One may ask whether any of the specific personality scores show 
a significant relationship with social class once the general tendency to 
be optimistic or pessimistic is controlled. The answer to this question ap- 
pears in Column IV of Table 1. Clearly, the association between per- 
sonality variables and Social Class is attributable almost entirely to the 
common factor of Dismality. Once this factor is held constant, only 
Acquiescence shows a reliable relationship to social class position, the 
lower classes being more ready to agree irrespective of the content of the 
item. 

In view of the substantial association between Acquiescence, Dis- 
mality and Social Class on the one hand, and Community Participation 
on the other, to complete our analysis of the relationship between psy- 
chological characteristics and civic activity it was necessary to control 
simultaneously for the operation of the response sets of Acquiescence 
and Dismality, and also for the influence of Social Class. This simul- 
taneous control was achieved through computing the partial correlation 
between the index of Participation and the adjusted personality score 
with both Dismality and Social Class held constant. The resulting coef- 
ficients are shown in Column V of Table 1. Most of the earlier signifi- 
cant relationships (Column I) between personality measures and Par- 
ticipation now disappear, leaving only two significant correlations, both 
of them quite low. We may conclude that irrespective of the person’s 
social position, his tendency to agree with statements presented to him, 
or his inclination to take a dim view of the world in general, those indi- 
viduals are slightly more likely to participate in community affairs who 
express trust in others and in their own feelings and intuitions. (These 
results remain substantially the same when additional controls are in- 
troduced for age and distance from home to village center. ) 

Examination of these relationships separately by sex and place of 
residence (village vs. country) showed that the trends were stronger 
for males than for females, and for persons of both sexes living outside 
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the village center. Indeed, it is primarily the rural male for whom par- 
ticipation is associated with trust in people and reliance on intuition. 
In addition, the high participant in this sub-group is more likely to 
subscribe to statements emphasizing conformity. Although none of the 
partial correlations suggests a strong association (the highest coefficient 
is .35), the pattern of results is consistent with the view, noted elsewhere 
in this account, that leadership in rural areas tends to be based more on 
enduring informal relationships and traditional values than on the 
personal competence and initiative which tend to characterize the more 
urban village leader. 

Analyses analogous to those described above were carried out with 
three other variables measuring the respondent’s orientation toward com- 
munity affairs, 

1) Community Evaluation (“Taking all things together, how do you 
feel about Springdale as a place to live?” Answered on a three point 
scale. ) 

2) Community Identification (“How much do you feel a part of this 
community?” Answered on a three point scale.) 

3) and Political Awareness (Identification of holders of six local offices 
and eight national political figures. ) 

Only one of these variables shows a moderately strong relationship with 
the index of community participation; understandably enough, the more 
a person participates, the better informed he is likely to be about local 
and national political figures (r=.50). The correlation between Par- 
ticipation and Identification is also positive, but appreciably lower 
(r=.24). Finally, there appears to be no linear relationship between 
extent of participation and the person’s evaluation of the community 
(exe Hi) .* 

Finally, we may ask how the several psychological variables relate 
to the measures of Community Evaluation, Identification, and Aware- 
ness when the influence of social class is controlled. The results, which 
are too extensive to present in detail, are similar to those already re- 
ported in the analysis of community participation, The only psychologi- 
cal variable showing consistent residual relationships with all three 
measures of orientation toward the community is again Mistrust of Peo- 
ple, which yields low but significant negative partial correlations, (r= 
—.14 to —.20). In addition three personality variables are significantly 
related to Community Evaluation, the person most favorably disposed 
toward the community being one who is inclined to acquiesce (r=.19), 
to rely on his feelings (r—.14), and to avoid looking back to the past 
(r==—.14). As before, more and stronger relationships are found among 
the rural men. 

Despite the consistency of pattern in the residual relationships be- 





* The specific relationship between these two variables is discussed elsewhere 
in this number in the article by E. C. Devereux, Jr., “Community Participation 
and Leadership,” p. 36. 
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tween psychological variables on the one hand and measures of partici- 
pation in and orientation toward the community on the other, the fact 
remains that all these relationships are low, negligibly so when compared 
with the influence of social class. Clearly, more than any other factor 
we have examined, it is the person’s social position which best predicts 
not only the extent of his participation in local affairs (r=.48), but 
also his knowledge of them (r=.50), his feeling of identification with 
the community (r=.24), and even his general tendency to be optimis- 
tic (=.48) or to agree with statements presented to him (r= —.28). 

What accounts for this pervasive influence of class position on so- 
cial attitudes and action? Doubtless the causal factors are over-deter- 
mined and circular, but some light is shed on the nature of these com- 
plex relationships by analyzing the separate components employed in 
our index of social class position. As has been indicated elsewhere, this 
index was based on three variables: occupational level, income, and edu- 
cation. Unfortunately, the form in which the data had been gathered 
did not permit a separate analysis of the factor of occupational level, 
but a comparison of income and education indicated that, while both 
variables made an independent contribution, the latter was the more 
influential in accounting for the relationships of class position to social 
attitude and action. It would appear that educational level is a major 
determinant of the person’s orientation toward his community. 

Yet it would be a mistake to conclude that education achieves its 
effects primarily through the “building in,’ say, of motives for com- 
munity service. Our observations in Springdale suggest that, typically, 
it was not that the educated person saw his mission and volunteered his 
services; rather, it was the community which recognized his qualifications 
and called on him to do a job. Such drafting of available talent becomes 
necessary in the small rural community in which persons with intel- 
lectual and organizational skills are in short supply. And it is this very 
mechanism which may help explain the disappearance of the substantial 
correlation between social attitude and action once education or social 
class is controlled. People are drafted for community service on the basis 
of what they have to offer for the job. That having money or profes- 
sional skills helps is indicated by the fact that the composite index of 
social class based on occupation and income as well as education provides 
a better prediction of participation level than does education alone; 
but the major requisite is still the kind of general knowledge one ac- 
quires in high school and college, or at least the kind of verbal facility 
which encourages an individual to continue his studies. Surely such gen- 
eral education also brings about attitude change, or at least increased 
sophistication with respect to what attitudes are socially acceptable. Ac- 
cordingly, persons “tapped” for community responsibility on the basis 
of their skills or other relevant assets are also likely to have, or at least 
profess, a certain kind of personal and social philosophy. But this 
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philosophy is not essential, for a person may be drafted even when he 
does not have it. What counts most are one’s skills, resources, and will- 
ingness to serve. 

It would be a mistake to conclude as the last phrase suggests, that 
psychological dispositions have no direct relevance for community be- 
havior, In the first place, our own analysis has shown that, even when 
a host of other factors— including education, income, occupational 
level, age, and geographic distance — are held constant, one’s attitude 
toward people — specifically, whether one trusts them or not — is still 
a relevant factor in community participation. We also know that, under 
these same controlled conditions, certain attitudes distinguish the active 
rural participant from his village counterpart. Still, in all these instances, 
the residual relationships — though statistically significant — are low in 
magnitude. Surely, personality structure has a more important role in 
community involvement than is indicated by such results. 

Stimulated by this conviction, we undertook a series of case studies 
of persons representing the two extremes of community participation: 
community leaders and complete non-participants. To control other rele- 
vant factors, each representative from these extreme groups was matched 
in sex, age, education, and place of residence (village vs. country) with 
a person who fell in the intermediate range of participation; specifically, 
one who participated in meetings of community groups but was neither 
regarded as a leader nor had held any office or committee post. 

The first fact worthy of note is the extreme difficulty we experienced 
in finding either persons at higher educational levels who were non-par- 
ticipants (or even mere attenders), or poorly-educated community lead- 
ers. These empirical constraints, together with the stringent criteria for 
matching, made possible a sample of only 40 cases. For these 20 matched 
pairs, quantitative data were available on two variables: intelligence 
and psychosomatic complaints. Since we felt that a predominantly rural 
sample might be unduly penalized by a test which placed a high pre- 
mium on verbal ability, a non-verbal measure of intelligence, Raven’s 
Progressive Matrices Test was employed. Psychosomatic complaints were 
measured through an adaptation of the Health Opinion Survey de- 
veloped by MacMillan (2). 

An analysis of variance of the Progressive Matrices scores revealed 
that both leaders and non-participants differed significantly in intel- 
ligence from their matched controls (attenders in both cases) in the 
expected direction. Specifically, in terms of the published norms for the 
Progressive Matrices test, the mean score for the leaders exceeded the 
95th percentile whereas the non-participants placed at about the 30th 
percentile. (Both control groups of attenders scored at about the 60th 
percentile.) In short, our results indicate that among persons of com- 
parable age, sex, education, and place of residence, the degree of com- 
munity participation varies directly with mental ability. 
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A somewhat different pattern emerged for the scores on psycho- 
somatic complaints. Here both the leaders and the non-participants 
showed significantly higher means than their matched controls. (The 
mean for non-participants is slightly higher than that for leaders but 
not significantly so.) In other words, persons at either extreme of social 
participation are likely to admit to more psychosomatic complaints than 
the rank-and-file participant who attends meetings but does not carry 
responsibility. 

A number of admittedly post hoc explanations for this phenomenon 
suggest themselves. Perhaps the most parsimonious hypothesis is one 
that views both the role of leader and of non-participant as more stress- 
ful psychologically than the role of the attender, who has the security 
of belonging without the anxiety of having to “produce” in a responsible 
position. But even if this interpretation be correct, it is quite another 
question whether the source of anxiety inheres in the social situation 
or derives primarily from psychological conflicts within the individual 
himself. It is possible, for example, that both community leadership and 
social isolation represent methods for dealing with inner tensions, in 
the first instance through hyper-activity, in the second through social 
withdrawal; it is only the person who does not suffer from such anxieties 
who feels free enough to participate but at the same time is not driven 
to over-activity. A somewhat more comforting hypothesis is one that 
explains the psychosomatic disturbances of the leaders as reactions of 
normal, or even superior personalities to the strains inherent in a lead- 
ership position, while the complaints of the non-participants reflect basic 
intra-psychic inadequacies and conflicts. Unfortunately, our data do 
not permit a resolution of these or other alternative explanations of 
the observed relationship. 

Further light on the determinants of community participation was 
shed by interviews with the “exceptions to the rule” — the well-educated 
non-participants and the poorly-educated high participants. Almost in- 
variably there emerged some special circumstance which “explained” the 
departure from the “normal” pattern of community activity. The specific 
conditions differed from case to case. John Roberts, a college graduate, 
was the proprietor and principal attendant at a gas station which re- 
quired his services during most of his waking hours. Mary Harris was 
the mother of five young children — two of them still in diapers. Tom 
Hazen was an alcoholic. Mitara Holes was a war bride who still felt 
shaky about her English, and so on. Leaders or mere attenders at the 
lower educational levels likewise turned out to be special cases. Dora 
Macy and Allan Rogers were active participants solely in community 
activities sponsored or approved by their fervent fundamentalist sect. 
Hap Harris was a leader in veterans affairs chiefly by virtue of a com- 
mission received in the field in World War II. Hazel Flisk, a young 
woman of unusual intelligence, had had to leave school in order to 
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support her parents. Alec Lorn, son of a local ne’er-do-well, main- 
tained that he had fought his way to economic success and village ac- 
ceptance just to prove to the town that “failure didn’t run in the family.” 
In short, exceptions to the rule all had their special extenuating cir- 
cumstances — some external and situational, but others internal and 
psychological. Personality factors clearly do play a part in civic activity, 
but they vary from individual to individual and may be as much the 
product as the producer of the behavior to which they relate. 
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Neighborhood and Community Participation 


Edward C. Devereux, Jr. 


This article has a double focus. It is concerned on the one hand 
with the social ecology of the Springdale community, in particular with 
the ways in which the rural sections of the community are differentiated 
into functioning “neighborhoods,” how these neighborhoods differ from 
one another, and how they are related to one another and to the cen- 
tral community of which they form a part. On the other hand, it is 
concerned with using the techniques of ecological analysis to test a set 
of hypotheses regarding the operation of certain social-psychological pro- 
cesses as partial determinants of variations in levels of community par- 
ticipation. We see these two purposes as closely related: for we shall 
argue that participation in local affairs is patterned through the opera- 
tion of various neighborhood processes, and that participation, in turn, 
is the principal bond which functions to hold the rural neighborhoods, 
in significantly varying degrees, in their orbits about the central com- 
munity. 


Rural Neighborhoods and the Community 


Social ecology is concerned, among other things, with the spatial 
aspects of social systems, that is, those which are amenable to mapping. 
From an ecological perspective the community map is viewed as a sort 
of social molecule made up of a number of differentiated areas, or neigh- 
borhoods, held together by networks of common values and common 
participation. The nucleus of the Springdale community molecule is 
clearly the village center, where the great majority of community activi- 
ties, organizational, economic and social, take place. The peripheral 
neighborhoods are bound to the community only to the extent that their 
residents identify with the community and orient their participation 
toward it. The bonds of community, almost necessarily, are strongest 
near the center and tend to weaken toward the periphery. Go out far 
enough, and you get to a point where the ties of identification, interest, 
and participation begin to flow in some other direction. In present-day 
Springdale, as in many other small communities, the relationship of 
the rural neighborhoods to the village center has become a problem of 
considerable practical importance; for the rural areas of Springdale are 
caught up in powerful and potentially disruptive centrifugal forces gen- 
erated by the pull of three nearby urban centers. As a result village 
merchants are finding it increasingly difficult to hold the rural districts 
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of Springdale in their trading orbit, and local churches and civic organ- 
izations face similar problems in attracting and holding the participa- 
tion of residents in outlying rural parts of the community. In the face 
of these powerful urban pulls, the Springdale molecule is in serious dan- 
ger of flying apart. 

The threat to the rural community, however, lies not only in super- 
highways and super-markets, or in urban jobs and commuting. The 
character of the people in Springdale’s rural periphery has also radically 
changed, Less than half of the rural population of Springdale today con- 
sists of farmers and their families. The balance consists of recent mi- 
grants to the community, mostly from urban places and mostly continu- 
ing in urban jobs, If there is such a thing as a “small town” point of 
view, these recent migrants would seem rather less likely to have it than 
residents of long standing. In other respects also, the character of the 
rural neighborhoods has been changing. Neighborhood schools and in- 
dustries have largely disappeared from rural Springdale, as have most 
of the little neighborhood stores and churches which once functioned 
as natural centers of contact and communication. Add to this a rapid 
population turnover, a large proportion of newcomers and a generally 
heterogeneous population, and the bonds of neighborhood are likely to 
become rather attenuated. 

Indeed one might question whether the rural districts of Spring- 
dale could be regarded as neighborhoods at all, or whether they had 
become simply places where people lived. During our field work we 
heard a great deal about the passing of old-fashioned “neighboring.” 
Here is a farmer in the Shrewsbury District: 

People just don’t neighbor any more. That’s gone . . . when I pass 

a neighbor’s farm, I say hello and visit a bit, that’s all. It’s dif- 

ferent than years ago when people visited often . . . People just 

don’t care so much for their neighbor now . . . Then there are cars 
and people want to go away. You know, years ago there used to 
be barn raising bees, and quilting bees for the ladies. There’s none 
of that now. If you want a barn built, you build it yourself or go 
out and hire a man. And if a neighbor helps, you pay him $1.25 
an hour. People don’t volunteer help if you’re sick. You’ve got to ask 
them . . . It’s changing times. 

This theme, with numerous variations and with only a few exceptions, 

ran through most of our interviews with rural respondents. 

It is too bad, perhaps, if old-fashioned neighboring is gone; but 
why is it important? It seemed to us that a properly-functioning neigh- 
borhood ought to constitute a vital link between the individual and 
the community; that somehow the appropriate attitudes, values, motives, 
and patterns of participation should get communicated among neigh- 
bors and perhaps reinforced by their interactions with each other. To the 
extent that something like this actually occurs, the neighborhoods be- 
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come the vital building blocks of the community molecule. If it does 
not happen, if the neighborhoods lose their power to influence the atti- 
tudes and behavior of their residents, the community molecule lacks co- 
hesive force and tends to drift apart. 


Differential Association and Ecological Reinforcement: Theory and 
Hypotheses 


This line of thinking about the changing rural neighborhoods of 
Springdale suggested a way in which they might be used to test, ecologi- 
cally, some of our speculations about the social psychology of community 
participation. We had not had much success in pinning down the moti- 
vations for community participation but it seemed reasonable to suppose 
that, whatever they were, they would need periodic reinforcement. And 
we hazarded a guess that the most strategic source of reinforcement 
would be contact and interaction with people who were themselves high 
on participation. To put it simply, when participators interact with each 
other, they serve to reinforce each other’s participation-relevant mo- 
tives, through a process of mutual boot-strap pulling. Or when non-par- 
ticipators, for whatever reasons, get involved in appropriate interactions 
with participators, their motives and activities are likely to be drawn 
in participation-relevant directions. Essentially, this seemed to be an ap- 
plication and extension of what has been called the theory of differential 
association. 

But how could this notion be grasped in research terms? We had 
on hand detailed sociometric data for the entire community, But sim- 
ply to demonstrate that high participators tended to have friends who 
were also high participators — which incidentally happens to be true — 
really proves nothing at all: for the direction of causality is far from 
clear. By virtue of their high participation, they are obviously in a stra- 
tegic position to meet other high participators. And if they then engage 
in a little mutual boot-strap pulling, as our theory implies, the effect 
is lost: the dependent variable appears on both sides of the equation and 
the argument is circular. Even if one could show that low participators 
who happened to get into a circle of high participators increased their 
level of participation, as we supposed they would, the argument is still 
contaminated: for how could we say that their acceptance in such cir- 
cles was not somehow conditioned by their readiness to participate more 
extensively? Clearly, what we needed to test our notions about reinforce- 
ment through differential association was some matrix of contact 
which was not contaminated with our dependent variable — a basis of 
contact, that is, which was clearly antecedent and independent of par- 
ticipation levels or proclivities. 

It was in this connection that our attention turned to the rural 
neighborhoods of Springdale. For it appeared that the forces which de- 
termine neighborhood of residence were very largely independent of 
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and antecedent to community participation. For native Springdalers, 
born in a given neighborhood and still living there, place of residence 
very obviously preceded participation. And migrants to the community 
were clearly not participators at the time of their settlement in this or 
that particular part of the community. 


But would the attenuated ties of neighborhood in rural Springdale 
constitute a series of contact matrices of sufficient strength to influence 
the motives and participation proclivities of their “members”? In spite 
of the much reported decline in old-fashioned neighboring, it seemed 
to us that they would. Whether they visit back and forth or not, people 
who live in the same section of the community are likely to get gas 
at the same service station, wait at the same bus station, bump into each 
other at the same store, canvass each other in local drives, get mail at 
the same sub-station, band together in car pools, have children who 
ride together in the same school bus and play together after school, 
and so on. All this, of course, does not make a true “neighborhood.” 
However, following the Homans theorem regarding the relationship be- 
tween interaction and sentiment,’ we were led to expect that networks 
of acquaintance and friendship would still develop on a locality basis, 
and that these in turn would generate more occasions for interaction. 
To the extent that something like this occurs, the rural neighborhoods 
might yet be expected to play an important role in shaping the attitudes 
and participation proclivities of their members, providing or failing to 
provide appropriate reinforcement, and in general drawing behavior to- 
ward some set of neighborhood norms. 

The theory with which we are concerned, however, turns upon the 
notion of differential association, Stated in ecological terms, this means 
that the neighborhoods of rural Springdale must be differeniated from 
one another in terms of relevant characteristics of the people who are 
living in them, and that these differences must be shown to have conse- 
quences for the participation patterns of their. members. 

The fact that extensive differentiation did occur in the rural areas 
seemed clear enough, both from a priori speculation and from field ex- 
perience. The various processes of ecological selection operate, for ex- 
ample, to concentrate the better or richer farmers on the better farm 
lands, the poorer ones on the poorer lands, to concentrate industrial 
commuters in line settlements along the main highways passing through 
the community, “shack people” on abandoned land, and so on. The re- 
sult of such selection processes should be to bring together locality group- 
ings with significantly different population characteristics, and it seemed 


reasonable to suppose that they would tend to generate different sorts 
of “neighborhoods.” 


* George C. Homans, The Human Group. New York: Macmillan, 1950, pp. 
110-117 and passim. 
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Our theory leads us to expect that these different sorts of neighbor- 
hoods would have differential consequences for community participa- 
tion. But here one must proceed with caution. For we already know that 
levels of participation vary significantly as a function of a variety of 
characteristics of individuals — high socio-economic status people, for 
example, tend to participate more extensively than low economic status 
individuals. If it turns out that some neighborhoods of rural Springdale 
contain greater concentrations of high SES individuals than others, 
average levels of participation in such neighborhoods would be higher 
simply as a result of this fact and quite independently of whether any 
processes of neighborhood reinforcement were going on. And yet our 
line of reasoning leads us to expect something more than that: that in- 
dividuals in these higher SES neighborhoods would i.teract with each 
other in such a way as to reinforce participation-relevant motivations, 
and hence be drawn toward even higher levels of participation! 

To grasp this notion in research terms, we need some way of as- 
sessing what is “normal” participation and what is “even higher” or 
“even lower” participation. Let us assume, for purposes of our present 
theorizing, that the principal determinants of participation which are 
rooted in the varying characteristics of individuals could be reduced, by 
means of some sort of multiple regression formula, to a single resultant 
which would predict, for each individual, the level at which he could 
be expected to participate, if participation were determined solely on 
the basis of these relevant individual characteristics. We may refer to 
these hypothetical predicted “normal” levels of participation as the 
participation potential of individuals. By averaging the participation po- 
tentials of all of the individuals in any given neighborhood, we could 
also get a measure of the participation potential of the neighborhood, 
that is to say, the mean level of participation one could expect for this 
neighborhood if this were determined solely by the characteristics of 
the individuals brought together by the various processes of ecological 
selection. 

Our hunch would be that, no matter how sophisticated and pre- 
cise the procedures used in estimating these participation potentials, 
there would still remain a good deal of residual variance not yet ac- 
counted for. Some individuals would be found participating at substan- 
tially higher levels than those predicted for them on the basis of their 
participation potentials, and others at substantially lower levels, By com- 
paring the level of participation actually reported for any given indi- 
vidual with that predicted for him, we might obtain a measure of par- 
ticipation deviance, and by this measure we might determine which in- 
dividuals or which groups are over-participating or under-participating. 

We are ready at last to state the main hypotheses of the present 
research. The line of theorizing reported above leads us to the expec- 
tation that participation deviance should be ecologically patterned. More 
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specifically, what we are led to expect is this: in those areas which are 
initially most favorably constituted with respect to participation — that 
is, in which the processes of ecological selection have resulted in a con- 
centration of people who are relatively high on participation potential — 
contacts and friendships formed on a neighborhood basis will function 
to reinforce participation-relevant motivations, not only among those in- 
dividuals who are naturally high on participation but throughout the 
neighborhood generally. As a result there should be a tendency for posi- 
tive participation deviance to pile up in such neighborhoods. Whatever 
their initial participation potentials may have been, individuals living 
in such neighborhoods will be drawn toward a neighborhood norm of 
more participation. In neighborhoods which are relatively low on par- 
ticipation potential, however, such reinforcing contacts will not occur — 
indeed neighborhood contacts might function to draw members away 
from community participation and toward various alternative patterns; 
in such neighborhoods, therefore, we would expect a pile-up of negative 
participation deviance. Assuming that imputed “cause” and “effect” 
would be roughly proportionate, we set up the following specific hy- 
pothesis: 

Hypothesis 1: There will be a positive correlation between the 

rank order of the various ecological units or neighborhoods on 

participation potential and the corresponding rank order of these 
neighborhoods on participation deviance. 

Further speculation and theorizing about the imputed processes 
of neighborhood interaction and reinforcement led us to set up two 
additional hypotheses representing specifications of what might be ex- 
pected to happen, under certain conditions, if our general theory were 
true. First, we asked whether different kinds of individuals would be 
equally exposed to the pulls and reinforcements generated within their 
neighborhoods, and we guessed that women would be more closely bound 
by ties of neighborhood than would men. It is the men, essentially, who 
leave the neighborhood area for their work and who get bound up in 
occupational and other special interest groups whose locus is outside 
the neighborhood. Except for occasional shopping expeditions, the life 
organization of women seemed more likely to center about the home 
and immediate neighborhood. We theorized that the friendship circles 
of women would probably contain a larger proportion of neighbors than 
those of men, and hence that they would be more subject than men to 
the influence of neighborhood forces as partial determinants of their pat- 
terns of community participation. Our second hypothesis was correspond- 
ingly stated as follows: 

Hypothesis 2: The relationship between the participation potential 

of neighborhoods and participation deviance will be intensified 

among the women and will be attenuated among the men. 

Finally we asked whether these hypothesized processes of neighbor- 
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hood reinforcement should occur equally in all types of ecological areas. 
The results we have predicted depend upon at least a minimum level of 
contact and interaction among the neighbors who are living in a given 
ecological area. If there are in fact significant differences among the 
rural districts with respect to levels of cohesiveness, integration or within- 
neighborhood interaction— and our field experience indicated clearly 
that such differences did exist — then what should happen to the gen- 
eral relationship predicted in our first hypothsis? Our theorizing here 
led us to the following specific prediction: 
Hypothesis 3: The ecological relationship between participation po- 
tential and participation deviance should be intensified among the 
more highly integrated neighborhoods, and this relationship should 
diminish or disappear altogether among the less integrated neigh- 


borhoods. 
Delineation of the Rural Neighborhoods 


In order to carry out the analyses contemplated, it was necessary 
first to delineate the rural districts to be treated as ecological units. The 
principal steps in this operation were as follows: First, detailed inter- 
views were carried out with about ten key informants in the village — 
rural postmen, school bus drivers, the local newspaper editor, and others 
likely to be well informed about the rural hinterland of Springdale. In 
these interviews, each respondent was asked to bound what he con- 
sidered to be effective limits of the community on a large map. Next he 
was confronted with a list of local place names and asked to locate any 
he could on our map and to contribute any other names he knew which 
were used in referring to particular parts of the community. Finally 
each respondent was drawn out about the characteristics of these areas, 
the kinds of people who lived there, how they got on with each other, 
related to the larger community, and so on. In this connection, he was 
asked to delineate on the map each place he was talking about, and 
to explain why he drew his lines just so, including certain areas and ex- 
cluding others. In closing, he was asked to nominate a few key infor- 
mants for each district he had discussed. 

Second, some thirty interviews were carried out with persons in 
the rural areas of Springdale who had been nominated as key infor- 
mants for their sections of the community. Each of these respondents 
was questioned in great detail regarding the characteristics of his district 
and asked to delineate it on the map. 

The third and final step in Operation Neighborhood consisted in 
putting all this material together and setting up our “official” communi- 
ty map. We found that our informants agreed rather well about the cen- 
tral foci of the various districts, but they did not agree so well about 
their outer limits, We suspect that this was due not so much to the un- 
reliability of our informants as to the nature of the phenomenon itself: 
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we suspect, that is, that “neighborhoods” are in reality rather loosely 
structured social systems with fairly well-defined centers but only loosely 
defined perimeters. In the interests of the statistical analyses contem- 
plated, however, we decided to force our final map in such a way that 
the neighborhood-centered ecological units would be contiguous and 
non-overlapping, so that every respondent in our final sample could be 
assigned to one and only one “neighborhood.” 

In this manner the rural periphery of the Springdale community 
was divided into nineteen ecological areas or hypothetical neighbor- 
hoods, and these are the areas we shall treat as units in the testing of 
our various hypotheses. In the community survey conducted during the 
summer of 1952, interviews on our A, B, and C schedules were obtained 
from 290 residents of the Springdale rural periphery. The average num- 
ber of respondents per district was fifteen, and the size of our sample in 
particular districts ranged from seven in the smallest unit to twenty-six 
in the largest. 


Ecological Patterning of Friendship 


The rather impressive consensus among our many informants satis- 
fies us that our community map portrays fairly well the community as 
seen by the people of Springdale. Unfortunately this consensus does 
not give us any assurance that these ecological units constitute function- 
ing neighborhoods, as they must if our hypotheses are to be sustained. 

If these ecological units are in fact functioning as “real neighbor- 
hoods,” they should generate matrices of contact and friendship. In a 
section of the survey interview focusing on the community as a whole 
we asked: “Would you mind telling us the names of the three people 
you feel you know best in Springdale?” The context in which this ques- 
tion was asked made it clear that members of the respondent’s own 
household and other relatives were excluded from consideration. The 
universe of potential nominees consisted of the entire adult population 
of the Springdale community, whether included in our survey sample 
or not. Within this universe, 45 per cent of the potential nominees 
were residents of the village center, and 55 per cent residents of the 
rural periphery. Each of the ecological units into which we divided this 
rural area contained on the average, therefore, only 2.9 per cent of 
the total adult population of Springdale. In actual size, the units ranged 
from 1.1 per cent of the population in the smallest unit to 4.7 per cent 
in the largest. 

If neighborhood propinquity were irrelevant in friendship choice, 
we would expect the nominations extended in response to this question 
to fall at random among our ecological units, in proportion to their 
percentage of the total adult population. In fact, 34 per cent of all 
choices extended by the rural respondents went to individuals who 
lived in their own immediate neighborhoods, as we had defined them. 
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This represents, on the average, a concentration of within-neighborhood 
choice which exceeds chance by a ratio of more than eleven to one. 
In a few of the most cohesive units within-neighborhood friendship nomi- 
nations exceeded chance by more than twenty to one, and even in the 
least cohesive unit neighbors were chosen about twice as often as ex- 
pected. The evidence seems to be conclusive that neighborhood pro- 
pinquity still operates in rural Springdale as a major factor in friendship 
formation. 

Because it bears upon our general problem of the bonds between 
rural neighborhoods and the village center, we must comment in pass- 
ing upon the distribution of friendship choices between rural residents 
and villagers. People in the village center, who constituted 45 per cent 
of the population of Springdale, received 46 per cent of the friendship 
nominations extended by the rural residents. The balance of the rural 
nominations went to persons who lived in some other rural neighbor- 
hood than that of the respondent. From the perspective of any particular 
respondent, living in one of our nineteen rural areas, the residents of 
the other 18 rural areas comprised 52 per cent of the universe of poten- 
tial nominees. Yet this entire group received only 20 per cent of the 
choices. About half of these went to persons in immediately contiguous 
neighborhoods, the remainder to all other neighborhoods combined. 

We believe this finding has important implications for our under- 
standing of the structure of the rural community. It seems to indicate 
that the multiple rural neighborhoods in the periphery of the community 
are much more closely tied to the village center than to each other. The 
strategic position of a strong village center as the nucleus which func- 
tions to hold its several rural satellites firmly in the orbit of the com- 
munity is thus dramatically underscored, Let the village center atrophy, 
or let the bonds of interpersonal ties between the rural neighborhoods 
and this center be seriously weakened, and the “community” would 
tend to disappear. 

We should observe in passing how the friendship choices extended 
by the village residents were distributed. Had chance alone governed 
their selections, we should have expected that 55 per cent of their choices 
would go to rural Springdalers. In fact, only 10 per cent of their choices 
drifted outside the village center. Village people, it appears, are much 
less likely to choose country people as friends than country people are 
to choose villagers as friends. 

Although the context of the friendship question was designed to make 
it clear that the reference was to the “community as a whole,” it is 
probably true that for many villagers the effective boundaries of the 
“phenomenal community” are those of the village itself. For the country- 
man, the village is always perceived as a part of his community, but 
for many villagers, it seems, the country is not. Most of the contacts 
between rural people and villagers occur in the village center. Typically, 
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it is the rural people who come to the village, not only to see friends 
but also to shop, attend school affairs, or go to meetings. But there are 
very few occasions which take villagers to the country districts, and in 
fact there are numbers of residents of Springdale village who have never 
set eyes on many of the rural neighborhoods included on our map of 
their community. 


Ecological Selection and Community Participation 


In the present study, we are interested primarily in the consequences 
of differentiation among the various rural neighborhoods of Springdale. 
We have argued that the processes of ecological selection should lead 
to differential advantages of some neighborhoods over others in their 
“potential” for participation in Springdale community activities.” 

By individual participation potential, we mean the level at which 
an individual might be expected to participate if level of participation 
were determined solely on the basis of relevant individual attributes, A 
really precise measure of participation potential would require control 
on a large number of individual attributes; however since many of these 
are correlated with one another, controls on a few of the more impor- 
tant ones should carry with them a major part of the variance associated 
with the others. In the present analysis, therefore, we decided to base 
our estimate of individual participation potential on just three of the 
major sources of participation variance among individuals, namely, age, 
sex, and socio-economic status. Dividing our 290 rural respondents into 
six groups, males or females, of ages 20 to 39, 40 to 59, and 60 to 79, 
we ran a regression of participation on socio-economic status for each 
of these groupings. On the basis of these six regression lines we were 
able to estimate what each respondent’s participation level would have 
been, had participation level been determined solely on the basis of 
these three salient characteristics, We then proceeded "to arrive at esti- 
mates of the participation potentials of the 19 neighborhoods as units 
by the simple device of averaging the potentials of all of the individuals 
living within each of them. 

Let us be clear about what we have in this set of scores represent- 
ing the participation potentials of neighborhoods as units. These scores 
represent the levels of participation we should expect to find in these 
neighborhoods 7f individual levels of participation were determined sole- 
ly on the basis of differences in age, sex, and socio-economic status, and 
if the differences in mean participation levels among the neighborhood 
units were solely an outcome of the processes of ecological selection 
which had produced different “loadings” on these factors in different 
neighborhoods. 





* The general measure of level of community participation employed in the 
present analysis was the one used throughout the Springdale project. The con- 
struction of this scale has been described elsewhere in this issue. 
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This measure of participation potential is admittedly a fairly crude 
one, but let us see what it can do for us. We had expected, of course, 
that neighborhoods would differ in participation potential as a result 
of their differences in population composition. Actually the differences 
were astonishingly small: on our scale of participation which ranged 
from a high of 1 to a low of 8, the entire range of variation on mean 
participation potential among the nineteen neighborhoods fell between 
5.60 and 6.14, barely more than half of one participation point. The 
range on mean level of participation actually achieved in the nineteen 
neighborhoods was considerably more substantial, as our field experi- 
ence had led us to expect. The means of the individual neighborhoods 
on achieved participation level ranged from 4.40 in Pleasant Vale to 
7.18 in Stony Brook, more than two and a half participation points. 
In an analysis of variance on these data, the F ratio of between group 
to within group variance worked out to 2.35, significant well beyond 
the one percent level. 

To what extent are the actual differences in levels of participation 
found in the various neighborhoods a function of the differences in 
mean participation potential among these neighborhoods? A correlation 
between the ranking of the 19 neighborhood means on participation po- 
tential and on achieved level of participation yielded a coefficient of 
plus .64, significant at the one per cent level. We may infer that differ- 
ences in levels of participation among the rural neighborhoods are 
somehow significantly related to relevant differences in the population 
composition of these neighborhoods, which is of course what we had 


expected. 


Ecological Reinforcement and Community Participation 


We are now in a position to deal directly with the hypotheses we 
have set for ourselves. The correlation reported above, between the 
participation potentials of neighborhoods and observed levels of par- 
ticipation, although expected, has in itself very little substantive inter- 
est; for it tells us nothing whatever about the effects upon participation 
of living in given types of neighborhoods. Basically the correlation is 
an artifact, for the same sort of ordering of means on participation could 
be obtained by comparing any other kinds of aggregates whose compo- 
sition varied in respects relevant for participation. 

Our purpose in examining the consequences of ecological selection 
was to find some leverage to get rid of them. For so long as these 
consequences are present in our dependent variable, we cannot tell 
whether the hypothesized processes of ecological reinforcement are oper- 
ating or not. To make visible the consequences of neighborhood inter- 
action, we had to devise some way of capturing statistical control of 
the effects of ecological selection. Needed was some measure that would 
tell us whether individuals, or groups, were participating above or be- 
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low the level most appropriate for them in terms of their individual 
characteristics, in short, a measure of participation deviance. From the 
scores on participation potential for our 290 rural subjects, it was fairly 
simple to derive such a measure of participation deviance. We simply 
took the level of participation actually achieved by each subject and 
measured its deviation in participation points above or below the esti- 
mated participation potential for individuals of his own age, sex, and 
socio-economic level. In this manner, participation deviance scores 
were computed for each of the 290 individuals in our rural sample. 
This array of scores produced a scale with ten step intervals, ranging 
from plus 5 to minus 4. The mean of the resulting distribution fell, of 
course, exactly at zero, and the standard deviation worked out to 1.82. 

Because of the way in which it is constructed, this array of par- 
ticipation deviance scores correlates exactly zero with our measure of 
participation potential, when the correlation is calculated on an indi- 
vidual basis. To the extent that differences in the participation habits 
of neighborhoods are merely a function of these differences in relevant 
population characteristics, it follows that there should be no significant 
differences among the neighborhoods with respect to participation devi- 
ance. Unless some processes other than ecological selection are at work, 
the means on participation deviance for each of the 19 neighborhoods 
should be zero, or should cluster around this point in a statistically ran- 
dom fashion. 

Theoretical considerations, however, led us to expect something 
rather different. We reasoned that concentrations of people with rela- 
tively high participation potentials in some neighborhoods would tend 
to set up chains of reinforcing interactions among these neighbors, and 
that the result would be a piling up of positive participation deviance; 
and we expected the opposite effect in neighborhoods which were rela- 
tively low on participation potential. We reasoned, in short, that partici- 
pation deviance, though wholly independent of the characteristics em- 
braced in our measure of the participation potentials of individuals, 
would nevertheless be patterned ecologically as a function of the partict- 
pation potentials of neighborhoods taken as un-ts. 

The means of our nineteen neighborhoods on participation deviance 
were far from zero: in fact they ranged all the way from plus 1.47 to 
minus 1.18 participation points. Our first main hypothesis predicted a 
positive correlation between the rank of the neighborhoods on participa- 
tion potential and their rank order on participation deviance. The 
indicated correlation turned out to be plus .51, significant at the five per 
cent level. The finding thus tends to support our hypothesis, though not 
as decisively as we had hoped. 

One subsidiary finding may help to clarify the nature of the phenome- 
non we are dealing with. As reported elsewhere in this issue, the strongest 
single individual determinant of participation level is socio-economic 
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status; in our rural sample these two variables yielded a Pearsonian cor- 
relation of plus .41. Yet by definition, the correlation between individual 
scores on participation deviance and on socio-economic status is ex- 
actly zero. According to our theorizing, however, the general socio-eco- 
nomic status of the neighborhood might still contribute to participation 
deviance. And indeed it does; on an ecological basis, the correlation be- 
tween the ranks of the neighborhoods on SES and participation deviance 
worked out to plus .58, significant at the one per cent level. 

These findings strongly support the thesis that social forces oper- 
ating within the rural neighborhoods can and do function to influence 
the participation behavior of their members. 


The Bonds of Neighborhood for Women and for Men 


In our second hypothesis we reasoned that if the processes of neigh- 
borhood reinforcement were responsible for the skewing of participation 
deviance toward neighborhood norms, this skewing effect should be en- 
hanced for persons whose life-space was more nearly contained within 
the orbit of the immediate neighborhood, and attenuated for persons 
whose life space ranged more broadly outside the neighborhood. And 
we guessed that women and men might roughly represent classes of per- 
sons in significantly different positions with respect to the ties of neigh- 
borhood. Sociometric data tabulated on a neighborhood basis provide 
some confirmation of this hunch. For our women respondents, 37 per 
cent of the friends they nominated were persons in their own immedi- 
ate neighborhood; for men, only 25 per cent of the nominees were per- 
sons in the same neighborhood. This difference, though in the expected 
direction, fell slightly short of significance at the 5 per cent level. 

Because of the comparatively small number of persons in some of 
our ecological areas, and because of the wide variability in the sex ratio 
of respondents who happened to fall into our sample in the various 
neighborhood units, it was not feasible to compute means on participa- 
tion deviance separately for men and women on a neighborhood by 
neighborhood basis. Consequently we simply divided the 19 neighbor- 
hoods into two broad categories: those above the median on participa- 
tion potential and those below the median. And then, within each block 
of neighborhoods, we computed the mean scores on participation devi- 
ance separately for men and women. 

For both men and women, the means on participation deviance fell 
in the expected direction, that is, they were positive in the high po- 
tential neighborhoods and negative in the low potential neighborhoods. 
Moreover, in accord with the specific prediction of our second hypoth- 
esis, the difference of the two means for the women was almost four 
times as great as the corresponding difference for men. The absolute 
values of the differences, however, were fairly small. By t test, the dif- 
ference in the means for men in high and low potential neighborhoods 
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did not even approach statistical significance, but that for the women 
was significant at well beyond the one per cent level. We may conclude 
that the evidence tends to support our second hypothesis, but that the 
power of the forces with which we are dealing is rather weak. 


Neighborhood Integration and Participation Reinforcement 


The findings reported so far turn upon the assumption that the 
ecological areas here treated as units of analysis have the generic charac- 
teristics of neighborhoods, in which networks of interaction and friend- 
ship develop in sufficient measure to influence the participation be- 
havior of their members. In developing our third hypothesis, we rea- 
soned that in this respect the matter of degree might be important, 
that some areas might function more effectively as neighborhoods than 
others. If this should be the case, and our field experience had con- 
vinced us that it was, we reasoned that high integration neighborhoods 
should have more power to influence the participation behavior of their 
members than low integration neighborhoods; and we specifically pre- 
dicted, as our third hypothesis, that the relationship between the par- 
ticipation potential of neighborhoods and participation deviance would 
be intensified among the more highly integrated neighborhoods and 
would diminish or disappear altogether among the less integrated neigh- 
borhoods. 

Let us be sure our meaning is clear. We are not predicting that 
highly integrated neighborhoods will participate at higher levels than 
low integration neighborhoods. Indeed, as we thought about it, it seemed 
that high integration in the neighborhood might perfectly well function 
to draw people away from participation in the broader community. High 
integration neighborhoods should be able to pull their residents either up 
or down on the participation deviance scale, whereas low integration 
neighborhoods would presumably lack this power or have it in some 
lesser measure. 

But how to determine the degree of integration of the various 
ecological areas? As noted earlier, all of the rural neighborhoods chose 
neighbors in excess of chance on our friendship nominations question; 
however, the proportion of within-neighborhood nominations varied ex- 
tensively from neighborhood to neighborhood. We decided to seize upon 
this betweeen-neighborhood variation to construct an index of neigh- 
borhood cohesiveness. The index expressed cohesiveness as a function 
of the relationship between the observed in-group nominations and 
chance expectancy. On this index, which had a theoretical range from 
0.00 for an area where neighbors were chosen in exact proportion to 
chance to plus 1.00 for an area where neighbors received all the nomina- 
tions, the actual range for the neighborhoods of rural Springdale was 
from plus 0.05 for the Smithtown periphery to plus 0.56 for the Shrews- 
bury District. 
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However, we felt some misgivings about this cohesiveness index. 
It tells us nothing very helpful about the actual level of friendship inter- 
action within the neighborhood. And in effect, the index imposes a 
penalty for extensive contacts with non-neighbors. Thus on this index 
a neighborhood which was highly integrated internally, but which also 
maintained extensive friendship ties with people in the village, would 
receive a lower cohesiveness score than a neighborhood with relatively 
few friendships among neighbors but fewer still with non-neighbors. 

Also there was a puzzling absence of correlation between the co- 
hesiveness measure and another item we had hoped would index the 
level of within-neighborhood friendships. We had asked our rural re- 
spondents: “How many of the people in (this) neighborhood do you 
feel that you know fairly well?” The precoded answer alternatives ran 
through four choices, from “just a few” to “practically everyone.” It 
occurred to us that perhaps the absence of correlation between these 
two presumed measures of the same general phenomenon, neighborhood 
integration, right reflect the fact that each was getting at a different 
and independent aspect of the more general variable. We decided, 
therefore, to make our measure of neighborhood integration responsive 
to both criteria. 

To construct the composite index we simply added together for 
each neighborhood its rank on the cohesiveness criterion and its rank 
on the claimed acquaintance criterion, and then re-ranked the sums thus 
obtained. This composite index of neighborhood integration showed no 
correlation with the rankings of the neighborhoods on participation po- 
tential or socio-economic status. The integration measure showed a 
slight tendency toward positive correlation with level of community 
participation, plus .26, and with participation deviance, plus .25, but 
neither of these correlations approaches statistical significance. _ 

We are ready at last for the crucial test of our third hypothesis. 
We had predicted not that the integrated neighborhoods would score 
high or low on participation but merely that the correlation between 
participation potential and participation deviance should be intensified 
among them, and correspondingly be diminished or disappear among the 
low integration neighborhoods. In the block of 19 neighborhoods as 
a whole, it will be recalled, the correlation between participation poten- 
tial and participation deviance worked out at plus .51, as reported in 
the test of our first general hypothesis. To test our third hypothesis 
we now split the neighborhoods into two blocks near the median of 
their ranking on integration: the top ten were designated as high inte- 
gration neighborhoods and the remaining nine as low integration neigh- 
borhoods. And we then ran rank order correlations between participa- 
tion potential and participation deviance separately within each block 
of neighborhoods. Among the high integration neighborhoods, this cor- 
relation rose to plus .85, significant beyond the one per cent level; 
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among the low integration neighborhoods it dropped to plus!.22, which 
is not significantly different from zero. The result was thus, and fairly 
decisively, in accord with the specific expectation stated in our third 
hypothesis. 


Some Subsidiary Findings 


The findings presented in the preceding section complete the analy- 
sis most relevant for testing the specific hypotheses set forth at the begin- 
ning of our research. Since the results all tended toward the support of 
our hypotheses, we are motivated to call it quits, letting our case rest 
where we now have brought it. To do so, however, would be basically 
dishonest. There remains the question of alternative explanations for 
the results we have reported: Could the observed correlations be spurious, 
a result of the operation of various hidden variables with which the main 
variables might have become confounded? There is also the question 
of unexplained variance and residual error. Although the correlations 
reported all worked out in expected directions and at adequate levels 
of statistical significance, they were also fairly low. By expanding the 
analysis to take into account a variety of factors not controlled in our 
fairly austere original hypotheses, we sought to learn something about 
the sources of this unexplained variance and to broaden our understand- 
ing of the ecology of community participation. 

Limitations on space .prevent our reporting here in detail upon 
all of the secondary analyses which were carried out on our ecological 
data. Instead, we shall state very briefly the main outcome of a few of 
them and then report in more detail upon one which contributed some 
additional insights relevant for the general thesis of this research. 

One line of secondary analysis was concerned with the correlates 
of neighborhood integration. We have seen that neighborhood integra- 
tion, while not in itself directly related either to participation potential 
or participation deviance, functions as a necessary condition for the 
hypothesized relationship between these variables to take effect: in 
integrated neighborhoods, high participation potential is associated with 
positive participation deviance and low participation potential with 
negative participation deviance. In unintegrated neighborhoods this re- 
lationship does not occur. 

But why do some rural neighborhoods become relatively more inte- 
grated than others? Our secondary analysis revealed that the more inte- 
grated neighborhoods tended to contain a more homogeneous popula- 
tion, a relatively higher proportion of farm families and a relatively 
lower proportion of new settlers and commuters, and to possess one 
or more of such natural contact centers as a neighborhood store, church, 
or local industry. Topography and accessibility to the village center 
seemed to play no consistent role with respect to neighborhood integra- 
tion. Neighborhoods which were classified as hamlets with clearly nu- 
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cleated centers were more likely to be integrated than neighborhoods 
classified as unnucleated line settlements or as isolated valley neighbor- 
hoods. 

Another line of secondary analysis concerned the role of additional 
bases of variation in the composition of the populations of the rural 
neighborhoods, as possible alternative explanations for the ecological 
patterning of participation deviance. The measure of participation po- 
tential employed in this study, it will be recalled, took into account 
only those bases of differentiation in neighborhood composition rooted 
in age, sex, and socio-economic status. And yet we knew from prior 
analyses of individual participation patterns that farmers tended to 
participate at higher levels that non-farmers, old settlers at higher level 
that newcomers, non-commuters than commuters, and so on. We rea- 
soned that if the various ecological areas differed significantly with re- 
spect to their “loadings” on such factors as these, and if any of these 
factors proved to be confounded with our measure of participation 
potential, then the basic correlations upon which our whole analysis 
has turned might prove to be spurious. 

Our analysis revealed that, fortunately for us, such confounding did 
not occur. Although there were substantial differences among the neigh- 
borhoods with respect to the proportions of farm families, old settlers, and 
non-commuters, none of the differences correlated significantly with our 
measure of participation potential; and furthermore the ecological cor- 
relations between participation potential and participation deviance 
remained virtually unchanged when appropriate controls were intro- 
duced for these additional population variables. It was also established, 
however, that each of these three variables contributed independently 
to the ecological patterning of participation deviance, with the result 
that by taking them into account, we were able to “explain” a good deal 
of the residual variance which had been left unaccounted for in the low 
but significant original correlation between participation potential and 
participation deviance. 


Accessibility, Village Contacts, and Participation Deviance 


We may go on to report in more detail upon the final step in our 
program of secondary analysis. We were concerned that the physical 
location of the various rural neighborhoods on our community map 
might influence their level of participation in community affairs. Since 
most of the forms of participation included in this study take place in 
the village center, it seemed reasonable to suppose that neighborhoods 
which enjoyed locations more accessible to the village center might be 
drawn toward positive participation deviance, while less accessible neigh- 
borhoods might tend toward negative deviance. Of all the alternative 
theories we could think of which might have accounted for the eco- 
logical patterning of participation deviance, this one received the strong- 
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est a priori recommendations from common sense. We reasoned, more- 
over, that if the consequences of differences in accessibility should prove 
to be confounded with those called upon in our neighborhood reinforce- 
ment theory, we should have to provide some device for retesting this 
theory with accessibility controlled. It also occurred to us that a higher 
level of contact with people in the village center, enjoyed by residents 
of more accessible neighborhoods, might set up yet another kind of 
reinforcement spiral, if only we could grasp it. For these reasons, a full 
analysis of the consequences of physical location upon participation devi- 
ance was envisaged in our original research design. 

Our first effort to measure accessibility was based upon distance from 
the village along the route usually travelled, as reported by our sur- 
vey respondents. It didn’t seem to work. A tabulation of individual 
participation deviance against reported distance from the village showed 
no significant differences between the over-participators and under-par- 
ticipators. A look at the topographical map of Springdale suggested what 
had gone wrong. Some areas which were relatively near the village 
center, in terms of physical distance, were blocked by hills and bad 
roads and were actually less accessible than other areas which lay further 
out, but along the main highways. 

We decided therefore, to fall back upon our field experience and 
make a set of judgmental ratings on accessibility, taking into account 
topography and road conditions as well as sheer distance. On this ad- 
mittedly imprecise basis we picked six neighborhoods deemed to have 
a maximum of easy access to the village center, and six others which 
seemed to have a maximum difficulty of access. The remaining seven 
neighborhoods were left, residually, in an in-between category. Five of 
the six high accessibility neighborhoods did in fact show above median 
participation deviance, but four of these were also above the median on 
participation potential. Among the low accessibility neighborhoods, four 
of the six were below the median on participation deviance, but four 
of the six were also below the median on participation potential. Because 
of this accidental confounding of accessibility and participation potential, 
we have as yet very little evidence to support the notion that- accessibility 
itself affects participation deviance. 

Groping further, we turned to our data concerning contacts with 
the village center, as measured by three survey indices: reported fre- 
quency of trips to the village, place where principal grocery shopping 
was done, and number of friends in the village nominated on our socio- 
metric question. We had hesitated to use these measures as independent 
variables in our study, for it was clear that persons who were high par- 
ticipators, for whatever reasons, would need to take more trips to the 
village, would make more friendship contacts there, and so on; hence 
village contact measures could not be safely used as antecedents of par- 
ticipation. It now occurred to us that our independently derived ratings 
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on accessibility might provide a point of leverage in breaking through 
this analytical circle. 

To what extent, we may now ask, is village contact a function of 
accessibility? All six of our high accessibility neighborhoods stood above 
the median on frequency of trips to the village, whereas five of the six 
low accessibility neighborhoods stood below the median on this meas- 
ure. All six of the most accessible neighborhoods, once again, stood 
above the median on our measure of grocery shopping in the village, 
while four of the six less accessible units fell below the median on this 
measure. Finally, with respect to our measure of friendship contacts with 
villagers, five out of the six high accessibility areas stood above the me- 
dian while five of six areas in the low accessibility block fell below the 
median. The evidence thus seems fairly conclusive that accessibility to 
the village center, as determined by location, topography, and highway 
systems, functions as one major determinant of level of contact with the 
village center. 

As we had expected, these three independent measures of contact 
with the village center were highly correlated with one another. We 
decided, therefore, to collapse them into a single over-all measure of 
the differences among neighborhoods with respect to achieved level of 
contact with the village center. To construct this index, we simply added 
together the ranking of each neighborhood on each of the three meas- 
ures, and then re-ranked the sums thus obtained. 

We have seen, thus far, that the most accessible neighborhoods tend 
to stand high on positive participation deviance, on level of contact with 
the village, and also on our original measure of participation potential, 
while the reverse is true for the least accessible neighborhoods. We must 
now ask whether the general relationship between participation potential 
and participation deviance, as reflected in our first hypothesis correlation, 
might be a spurious resultant of the differences in the contact or ac- 
cessibility status of the high and low participation potential neighbor- 
hoods. Actually, the final index of level of achieved contact with the 
village showed a rank-order correlation of only plus .22 with the partici- 
pation potential ranking and of plus .16 with that on participation devi- 
ance, both non-significant. Even so, a test of the relationship between 
participation potential and participation deviance with village contact 
level controlled, seemed desirable. To accomplish this we split the neigh- 
borhoods into two blocks: one consisting of nine high contact areas, the 
other of ten low contact areas, as determined by their ranking on our 
new composite measure. We reasoned that if the correlation between 
participation potential and participation deviance was an accidental 
concomitant of differences in the contact status of high and low po- 
tential areas, this correlation should tend to diminish or disappear alto- 
gether when contact was controlled. As a check, we now ran correla- 
tions between these two variables separately within the high and the low 
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contact blocks of neighborhoods. The former worked out to plus .55, the 
latter to plus .53. We may safely conclude that the relationship reported 
in our first hypothesis is not upset by differences in accessibility or con- 
tact with the village. 

But can we learn anything more about the relationship between vil- 
lage contacts and participation deviance? We have observed that the 
contact items all show a close relationship to the accessibility status of 
the neighborhoods. However, they are not clearly on the side of fixed, 
antecedent conditions. We reasoned now that if neighborhoods of equal- 
ly high accessibility should develop unequal levels of achieved contact 
with the village center, this variation might be closely associated with 
participation deviance, partially as cause, partially as effect. Other things 
being equal, the neighborhoods which participated more, for whatever 
reasons, would have more occasions for contacts with the village; and 
the neighborhoods which had more contacts with the village, for what- 
ever reasons, would be more likely to be drawn toward positive participa- 
tion deviance, as a result of the reinforcing interactions with the gen- 
erally high participating villagers. These higher achieved levels of par- 
ticipation should produce, in turn, still higher levels of achieved con- 
tact with villagers, which would produce still more reinforcement, and 
so on. 

To test this line of reasoning, we decided to run correlations between 
the ranking on achieved level of contact with the village and participa- 
tion deviance separately within the block of high contact neighborhoods 
and within the block of low contact neighborhoods. We reasoned that 
if a spiral of reinforcements such as we have described were in fact 
operative, the relationship between achieved contact and participation 
deviance should be strongly intensified among the generally high contact 
neighborhoods, and that it should be correspondingly diminished among 
the low contact neighborhoods. The results fell out as we had expected: 
the former correlation rose to plus .84, the latter dropped to plus .13. 
We may conclude that among the neighborhoods with generally higher 
levels of contact with the village, the degree of contact actually achieved 
is very closely related to positive participation deviance. 

Among the neighborhoods which are apparently equally favored 
with respect to accessibility to the village center, what determines which 
ones are more likely than others to develop more extensive contacts 
with the village? What independent and antecedent factors function 
to set the postulated spiral of reinforcement in motion? We guessed that 
it would be the differences in the initial population composition of the 
several neighborhoods, as reflected in our measure of participation po- 
tential. Proceeding on this hunch, we therefore ran a correlation be- 
tween participation potential and achieved level of village contact 
within the high contact neighborhoods. The result was a coefficient of 
plus .59. Among the low contact neighborhoods, participation potential 
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and village contact showed a correlation of plus .04, hopelessly non-sig- 
nificant. 

Our research has thus revealed two different conditions under which 
the relationships accounting for the ecological patterning of paricipa- 
tion deviance become strongly intensified. Where level of neighborhood 
integration is relatively high, the correlation between participation po- 
tential and participation deviance increases significantly, but where 
integration is low it disappears. And near the vortex of the community, 
where accessible location renders contact with the village center rela- 
tively easy, achieved level of village contact — a function of participation 
potential — correlates strongly with participation deviance, but where 
accessibility is low, this correlation disappears. These two conditions are 
wholly independent of one another, both analytically and empirically, 
the correlation between integration ranking and village contact ranking 
being minus .04. But both clearly reflect the same underlying mechanism 
of reinforcement through differential contact and association. In the 
one case, the strategic contacts are with neighbors, in the other with 
villagers. 

It seems to us that our empirical findings, taken together as a set, 
thus support rather strongly the whole chain of theorizing about. the 
processes of neighborhood and of participation reinforcement which pro- 
vided the rationale for the present analysis. 
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